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How you can help build JUBILEE in its third year 


The Catholic press is as much 
a part of the Catholic scene as 
all the other things—churches, 
schools, hospitals, monasteries, con- 
vents and institutions—that are so 
central to Catholic life. The Catho- 
lic press ranks next to the pulpit and 
the pastoral letter as a means of 
instruction in faith and morals, 
bringing to its work a uniquely 
Christian view which secular pub- 
lishers lack. 

Of all Catholic publications only justi- 
LEE is owned by its own subscribers. 
(Some two-thirds of our readers—lay- 
men and clergy together—own stock in 
the corporation publishing juBILEE.) It 
is this wide-spread ownership, plus its 


editors’ world-wide view of Catholicism, 
which makes JUBILEE really a magazine 


of the Church and her people. 


So far JUBILEE—now beginning its third 
year—has grown steadily (sometimes in 
spurts, sometimes evenly) since its first 
issue appeared. Its editors, aided by a hard 


working corps of volunteers, have put in 
many long hours on editorial and business 
work, have overcome many seemingly un- 
solvable problems, and have in this short 
period won for JUBILEE five first prizes in 
the 1954 Catholic Press Convention. Some 
time ago, as an aid to our subscription 
campaigns, we set up an offering of Serial 
Notes (see below for details). These notes, 
costing $250 each and bearing 3% annual 
interest, are designed to supply extra cap- 
ital for the development and expansion of 
JUBILEE. The response to this offering of 
Serial Notes has been steady, and as a 
result we have been able to make extra 
mailings which picked up quite a few 
thousand subscriptions. However, our 
goal—100,000 paid sales—still lies before 
us and our subscription campaigns are 
going on. You can still help JUBILEE grow 
by buying a Serial Note. 


* * * 


JUBILEE’s Serial Notes are a double in- 
vestment—a regular financial investment 
which brings a periodic return through 
interest; and secondly, and most import- 


ant of all, a spiritual and personal invest- 
ment: in a project which is designed to 
report in all its glory the breath of the 
Lord God to the farthest confines of His 


world. 
* * * 


TiHiE OFFERING CONSISTS OF: Four hundred $250 serial 
notes, bearing 3% interest payable semi-annually on 
December 1 and June 1. Interest will be computed from 
the first of the month in which the note is purchased. 
Beginning December 1, 1958, 10% of the notes are to be 
chosen each year by lot for redemption. Notes are callable 
in advance of maturity on any interest date at the option 
of the Corporation. 


What this means is that the serial notes will run for 
at least five years, after which 10% of them—forty each 
year (unless the corporation decides it best to call in 
more)—will be chosen by lot for redemption at $250 each 
over a period of the next ten years. Interest paid on each 
$250 note will thus run from a minimum of $37.50 for 
those first redeemed to a maximum of $112.50 for those 
redeemed at the end of the fifteen-year period. ... At 
present this offer is being made solely in New York State. 





To the Publishers of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


Bnslosad 18-36 isis oa vase GOR Se ocu's Serial Notes 
at $250.00 each. I understand that I am to receive 
3% annual interest paid in two installments each 
year, and that beginning December 1, 1958, 10% of 
all notes are to be chosen by lot each year for 
redemption. 





Name 





Street 








City Zone State 
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e@ The ex-convict Abbé Pierre mentions in his 
account of how he began to help the homeless (see 
A Prophet in America, page 7) was the first of 
several homeless individuals and families who start- 
ed coming for help to his roomy old house near 
Paris in the fall of 1949. He soon called the house 
Emmaus—after the town where the risen Christ re- 
stored hope to two of His disciples by joining them 
on their journey and breaking bread with them at 
an inn. Abbé Pierre, as he came to be known, at first 
supported these families on his salary as a member 
of France’s Chamber of Deputies; when he was not 
returned to the Chamber in 1951, that income 
vanished. Just before Christmas he had 18 people 
dependent upon him and no food or cash left in 
the house. Without letting anyone know, Abbé 
Pierre went into the streets of Paris as a beggar. 

When his guests discovered where he was getting 
the money for food, they volunteered to help out 
by scavenging the city’s garbage dumps for salable 
trash. Thus “The Ragpickers of Emmaus” began. 

Then, in January of 1954, a three-month-old 
baby named Marc Petit died of the cold in his 
family’s drafty, unheated wooden hut on the out- 
skirts of Paris. Abbé Pierre went on the radio and 
invited the Minister of Reconstruction to attend 
the child’s funeral. He came, and marched for a 
mile behind the tiny casket, carrying with him, 
in Abbé Pierre’s words, “the repentance of France.” 
The radio appeal brought in a virtual tidal wave of 
money and other material aid. Within eleven days 
250,000,000 francs ($625,000) had poured in, and 
two floors of a hotel were bulging with donated 
blankets, clothing and second-hand furniture. 

Today Abbé Pierre’s headquarters are in a four- 
story building at No. 32 Rue des Bourdonnais, a 
narrow, twisting little street echoing with the shouts 
of pitchmen and sidewalk venders. Each day six 
trucks manned by “The Ragpickers of Emmaus” 
leave the Rue des Bourdonnais to scour Paris for 
marketable junk. The proceeds plus profits from 
the Abbé’s illustrated fortnightly magazine Faim 
& Soif (Hunger & Thirst), help support the con- 
struction crews which have so far built homes for 
1,000 families and will soon complete dwellings 
for 1,800 more. Although this seems small by 
American standards, the total represents nearly half 
— 45% — of all the housing units erected in Paris 
last year. Abbé Pierre thinks that the methods he 
has found successful in France can be adopted in 
almost any country with large urban slums and the 
problems which multiply within them. 


@ Beginning on page 16 and running through 
page 39 of this issue is Part II of JUBILEE’s Church 
in America series, which began in the February 


An abbé, some desert fathers, and a recusant priest 


issue with a survey of American Catholicism from 
the beginnings to the present day. 

Today, when America® Catholics are reminded 
of the heritage Spain left them, they think im- 
mediately of the quaintly beautiful Spanish mis- 
sions along the coast of California, strung out in 
a row like beads on a rosary. They were, in fact, 
called “Serra’s Rosary,” after the saintly, gentle 
Franciscan who founded many of them. But of all 
the territories which now lie within the borders 
of the United States, it was in Arizona and New 
Mexico that Spanish-American culture, that blend 
of Old World and New, took earliest root, grew, 
and left the most lasting heritage — one which 
even the predominantly Anglo-Saxon culture of the 
United States has not erased. 

Spain in America follows the fortunes of the 
Church and her people in Florida, the West and the 
Southwest until those areas were incorporated into 
the United States. The Church’s later work in 
these regions, including that of Santa Fe’s great 
Archbishop Jean Baptiste Lamy, will be described 
in later chapters. 

Part III of the Church in America series will 
take up the exploring, colonizing and missionary 
efforts of another Catholic power — France — 
along the St. Lawrence and among the Indian 
tribes of Canada and northeastern United States. 
It is an epoch which calls up great names — heroic 
Jesuits like Jogues and Marquette, explorers like 
Cartier and LaSalle, JUBILEE’s account of it will 
appear in the fall. 


@ Robert Southwell, whose lines on the Eucharist 
appear on pages 62 and 63, was born near Nor- 
folk, England, in 1561. His wealthy family were 
among the few Catholics of the period, and they 
sent him as a youth to study at the Jesuit school 
of Douai in France. At 19 he was admitted to the 
Society and four years later was ordained. Then, 
in 1586, he returned to England as part of a 
Jesuit mission to the Catholics who had kept their 
faith; a perilous work, it required him to take an 
assumed name and adopt various disguises. After 
six years in the underground, he was betrayed to 
the authorities, arrested, tortured and kept in prison 
for three years. Finally, on February 21, 1595, he 
was taken to the gallows at Tyburn and hanged. 
From an early age Southwell wrote poems, the 
first of which we have record being some passionate 
laments inspired by a preliminary rejection by the 
Jesuits when he was 17. Later, his verses became 
widely popular: book-dealers sold them openly, 
despite their Catholic content, and Ben Jonson 
once said that to have written one piece, The Burn- 
ing Babe, he would forfeit many of his own poems. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 


FOREIGN STUDENTS 

Dear Editor: I am rather belatedly writ- 
ing you about the article on foreign stu- 
dents in this country [Foreign Students in 
America], which I read with much interest 
in your April issue. This is a problem with 
which I have had some fairly close contact 
in my work here at Columbia, and I was 
glad to see it drawn to the attention of 
your readers. It was disappointing, how- 
ever, to find it treated in essentially a nega- 
tive manner, quite out of keeping with the 
usual constructive tone of JUBILEE. Particu- 
larly distressing to me was the emphasis 
on saving young foreigners from going 
Communist, an attitude which I have found 
immediately gives rise to suspicion in the 
minds of the students themselves: they get 
the idea that we are interested in them, 
not for what they are in themselves or be- 
cause we want to “win souls for Christ,” 
but only as a potential threat to our security. 

Secondly I was disappointed that nothing 
was said about the heroic work of the 
Grail through its International Student 
Center here in New York. If there ever was 
a devoted, zealous, and self-sacrificing group 
of Christians deserving of a solid plug from 
JUBILEE, this is it. Since they [plan] a sem- 
inar for foreign students on “Building a 
Christian Community” at St. Paul’s Guest 
House, Newton, N.J. from June 6-10th, I 
certainly hope you follow up your story 
by covering the conference in your pages. 
This would help to offset the generally 
pessimistic tone of Miss Joseph’s article, 
and show that something positive is being 
done. 

The girls I know at the Grail center have 
given a lot of thought to this question, and 
have learned a great deal from personal 
experience that might have contributed 
greatly to your discussion of it... . 

W. T. DeBary 
Columbia University 
New York, N. Y. 


Dear Mr. Editor: It is inconceivable that 
American Catholics whose charities span 
three continents would deliberately cold- 
shoulder the Catholic foreign students in 
this country. I believe it is more a case of 
a total lack of information on the matter. 
In fact, when the same problem was brought 
to light last ‘year in the Maryknoll Fields 
Afar, reader-reaction revealed just that. 
They certainly were willing to do some- 
thing about it. 

As a foreign student I could attest that 
a Protestant organization once tried to get 
us to come to their orientation program 
here in Texas. 

That in the past terrible harm has been 
done due to this negligence of American 
Catholics is lamentably true. A prominent 
doctor in our home town (in the Philip- 
pines) who took his doctorate in this coun- 
try left a Catholic, came back a militant 
Protestant. The case is not an isolated one. 
I’m glad something is being done today in 
an organized way to solve this most Chris- 
tian problem. 

Bro. B. A. Carreon, 0.M.I. 
San Antonio, Texas 


Dear Sir: Thank you for the marked copy 
—April issue—of JUBILEE, pointing out the 
article by Rita Joseph on Foreign Students 
in America. We are happy to see the prom- 
inence given by your magazine to this ex- 
tremely important apostolate. 

Although the article makes no mention 
of it, I am sure you are aware of the efforts 
of the Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
in regard to foreign students. Since Septem- 
ber of 1952, our national magazine, The 
Shield, has been emphasizing this aposto- 
late, especially for all college units of the 
CSMC,. We have held three seminars for 
foreign students, one in New Jersey, one 
at Philadelphia, and one at Notre Dame. 
Out of these seminars have grown three 
organizations for foreign students in Amer- 
ica: The Japanese Catholic Students of 
America, the Chinese Catholic Student As- 
sociation in America, and the Guamanian 
Catholic Student Organization. All of our 
efforts have been geared, not merely toward 
hospitality to foreign students, but to the 
apostolate. ... 

(Rev.) Henry J. Krocxer 
Assistant National Secretary 
Catholic Students’ Mission Crusade 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear Sir: I would like to commend you 
on your article Foreign Students in Amer- 
ica in the April yupiLeE. Aiding the for- 
eign students in getting acquainted with 
our people and our customs is a growing 
problem. 

Here, at the college of Saint Teresa, we 
have a number of foreign students. Among 
them are seventeen girls from Colombia. 
The student body alone is not able to help 
these girls to know their North American 
neighbors. It is encouraging to know that 
there are organizations to help our foreign 
students solve these and the many other 
problems which arise for them in- this 
country. 


I feel certain that your article will be - 


instrumental in informing ‘people who can 
do something to remedy the situation . . . 
Jean FLANAGAN 
Winona, Minn. 


MOVIES 
Dear Editor: A note of thanks to Richard 
Gilman for the wonderful appraisal of 
Columbia Pictures’ The End Of The Af- 
fair. Though shot entirely in England, this 
is still an “American” production, follow- 
ing through with Columbia Pictures’ aim 
for reality and authenticity in filming, 
where applicable, films on foreign soil, and 
in. their actual locations. 
Martin GoLpBLATT 
Publicity Department 
Columbia Pictures 


New York, N. Y. 


THE ART CONTROVERSY 

Gentlemen: .. . Let’s have more pictures 
and articles— more art controversy. It’s 
wonderful! As a convert, brought up on 
“Old Masters,” I was repelled by the artis- 
tic taste to be found in the typical modern 


church. Cluttered, so cluttered it is almost 
impossible to locate the tabernacle at times, 
Sticky, sentimental, syrupy. An overabun- 
dance of marshmallows makes one sick. No 
good meat and potatoes to get your teeth 
into. 

Someone in one of your letters, or some- 
one commenting upon a letter, I forget 
which, said they considered the representa- 
tion of the Sacred Heart in common usage, 
heretical. I am inclined to agree. The pic- 
ture shows a “sweet” caricature of a man, 
not Our Lord of the Gospels, Who was fire 
and light and music, filled with tenderness 
and love and strength, Who was God. 


I wonder how many people in Galilee 
would have followed such a man? But 
crowds followed a Man and people died for 
him. 

And Saints. It takes a long time to see 
through the “plaster” and realize a Saint 
is the most dynamic person of all. 

A young man or woman in the teens and 
early twenties looks for a leader. He won- 
ders and he thinks in a ferment. Suppose 
he wanders off his beaten. track and into 
a church? What does he see? Not much 
to follow after. 

So publish some more articles. Show us 
some more pictures. Giotto, Fra Angelico, 
Michelangelo, the medieval illuminations, 
Rouault, early Christian catacomb art, the 
statues from French cathedrals. Sometimes 
the Byzantine and the primitives are an ac- 
quired taste. More of the modern Christian 
art of pagan countries—Japan, China, Af- 
TACA. 0.0: 

JEAN ForsyTH 
San Diego, Calif. 


COOL CATHOLIC DEP’T 

Dear Editor: Everyone in the neighbor- 
hood snatches my copy, I call people about 
it. A year ago I was so thrilled to hear 
that Father Merton’s friends had begun 
this venture (Time, Feb. 26, 1954) [that] 
on the phone I went to spread this news. 

I have sold 4 subscriptions, so you see 
I think JUBILEE is terrific. 

My husband and J are both converts, we 
love Stan Kenton, Frank Lloyd Wright, but 
some of this so called art fractures me, 
dad! I am young, attractive and real gone 
—but I still can’t honestly be “sent” by 
something that looks like a 3 year old splash 
of paint. Some of those abstract “Madon- 
nas” look like torture victims — horrible 
faces. Where is this beauty these art fan- 
ciers see? 

I have read with mounting interest the 
letters concerning the “Art” controversy. I 
am confused. My home is filled with beau- 
tiful colors, contemporary design, etc., but 
for the life of me I cannot understand the 
modern fever in art. When this subject pops 
up I feel like a poor immigrant—I don’t 
know what to say. 

I think the abstract paintings in vivid 
colors are noteworthy, but these ugly faces 
—I’m just not that far gone. It’s hard to 
read the children of Fatima’s description 
of Our Blessed Mother and then look at 
these “deformed” faces depicting the Mother 
of Christ. 

Steam off my chest. LOVE Jusi.ee. 


Rita Mackey 
Manhattan Beach, Calif. 


JUBILEE 
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For only $4 you can get a new 
view of Christian life ...of the 
people who make up the Church 


in her daily existence... 


Monks moving in silent procession 


to say the Night Office... 


in a classroom... 





An architect surveying the site 
for a new monastery ... 


Godparents during the grave and 
joyful moments of a baptism . 


Every month JUBILEE reports the Christian life 
inits many moods: prayerful, peaceful, solemn, gay, 
tender, joyful. In coming issues JUBILEE readers 
will gain an even broader view of the Church and 
her people. They'll travel with the French mission- 
aries of American colonial days, and see the be- 
ginnings of the Church in the post-revolutionary 
period. They’ll find out about the colorful Order 
of Friars Minor—the Franciscans—and about 
Ukrainian Catholics in the United States. They'll 
attend a dance at Holy Cross College, follow a 
seminarian through his ordination, meet a priest 
whose parish is a circus,.and participate in a series 
of conferences on marriage and the family. And 
they’ll learn more about the saints, the sacraments, 
the liturgy and the Old and New Testaments. 

If you’re not already a subscriber, you can get JUBILEE for 
the next 12 months for only $4. And you can give JUBILEE 
as a gift for the same rate of $4. (A year of JUBILEE makes 
a perfect gift for newly ordained priests, college graduates, 
just-married couples.) 


Subscribe now and don’t miss a single issue . . . just fill out 


the form at the left. 


JUNE, 1955 








Child learning responsibility 





To the Editors of JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 


C) Enclosed is $— for. subscriptions 
C] Bill me later for___subscriptions to 
JUBILEE at $4 each. [ Check here if this 


is a renewal. 





Name 





Street 





City. Zone State. 





Send a subscription to the following and for- 
ward gift card to me: 


Recipient’s Name 








Recipient’s Street 





Recipient’s City Zone__ State 
(Add $1 for Canada; $2 for all other foreign.) 
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For your book shelf 
JUBILEE’s second year 
(May, 1954/April, 1955) 
bound in heavy blue buckram 
$12.50 


Send payment to— 

Dept. BV, JUBILEE 

377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16 
eI 
Part II of JUBILEE’s 

CHURCH IN AMERICA series 





Available in 
reprint form— 


SPAIN IN AMERICA 


Excellent for schools, sodalities, 
and discussion groups. 


Single copy: 15¢ 
In orders of 25 or more: 10¢ 


Write: Reprint Dep’t 
JUBILEE 
377 Fourth Avenue 
New York 16 


Please enclose payment 








Reprints from CROSS CURRENTS 
25¢ each; 10 or more, 15¢ each 


1] BERNANOS on Luther; [] CONGAR 
on attitudes toward reform; [] PLE on 
Freud & St. Thomas; [] CHOISY on Cathol- 
icism & psychoanalysis; [| CASSERLEY 
on democracy; [] KIERKEGAARD on 
doubt; [] RAHNER on the Church of sin- 
ners; [] NEWMAN’s “On consulting the 
faithful in matters of doctrine”; [[ De- 
SOLAGES on evolution; [] WALZ on 
freedom in Christianity & existentialism; 
(1) HATZFELD on Claudel; [] BERDYAEV 
on Ibsen; (] MURRAY on Church & State; 
(1 BONACINA on the Church & democracy; 
(C0 HEER on priest-workers; [|] MOUNIER 
on Communism; [] DANIELOU on Ignatian 
spirituality; [] MAGNY on Faulkner; 
1] STRATMANN on pacifism ; [] LACROIX 
on work; (] MEHL on history; [| DAWSON 
on Christian culture; [] PIEPER on the 
‘negative element’ in St. Thomas. 





Cross Currents, 3111 Broadway, N. Y. 27, N. Y. 


Please send ______ copies of reprints checked 
above. [] Enter my subscription ($3 a year— 


4 issues) 














Name 
Address 
City. Zone___State. 
0 Bill’ me (0 Check enclosed 











CALENDAR OF EVENTS 


JUNE 
8 


6-10 


10 


10-21 


LEADERSHIP INSTITUTES to be held 
under the direction of the National 
Council of Catholic Women; to train 
the average Catholic woman for 
leadership; to help her in the for- 
mation of a Christian personality. 
The sessions will include work ses- 
sions for the various officers, group 
discussions on problems of organi- 
zation, foreign students and visitors. 
The Institutes will be held at the 
following places: Hooksett, New 
Hampshire, Mount St. Mary Col- 
lege, June 8-12; Hartford, Connecti- 
cut, St. Joseph College, June 13-17; 
Memphis, Tennessee, Siena College, 
August 1-5; Madison, Wisconsin, 
Edgewood College of the Sacred 
Heart, August 8-12; Omaha, Ne- 
braska, Duchesne College of the 
Sacred Heart, August 15-19; Spo- 
kane, Washington, Holy Names Col- 
lege, August 22-26; Belmont, Cali- 
fornia, College of Notre Dame, 
August 29 to September 2, 1955. 
These sessions are open to Spiritual 
Moderators and .all women interest- 
ed in Council work. For further in- 
formation contact the National 
Council of. Catholic Women, 1312 
Massachusetts Avenue, N.W. Wash- 
ington 5, D.C. 

GRAIL INTERNATIONAL STUDENT SEMI- 
NAR for foreign and American stu- 
dents on “Building the Christian 
Community” will .be held at St. 
Paul’s Abbey, Newton, New Jersey. 
Discussions and workshops, plus 
recreational programs and a special 
liturgical observance of the feast -of 
Corpus Christi, are scheduled. Among 
the speakers will be Rev. James F. 
Coffey; Rev. John K. Daly, chap- 
lain of Columbia University’s New- 
man Clubs; and Mary Reed New- 
land, writer and lecturer. For further 
information contact: The Grail, 370 
Riverside Drive, Apt. 6B, New 
York, N. Y. 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE will hold sum- 
mer courses on the Catholic inter- 
racial apostolate. Topics to be cov- 
ered will include: “The Lay Aposto- 
late,” “Restoring Sunday,” “Progress 
in Race Relations,” “The Christian 
Family,” “The Housing Problem,” 
“The Laity and Social Action,” 
“Racial Myths.” For information 
contact: Miss Betty Plank, 4233 S. 
Indiana Avenue, Chicago 15, IIli- 
nois; or Miss Mary Dolan, 1525 
Milam Street, Shreveport, Louisi- 
ana; or Miss Regina Martin, 814 
7th Street, S.W., Washington, D. C. 
Courses will continue thru Septem- 
ber 18th. 

A WORKSHOP ON ART IN CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION will be conducted at 
the Catholic University of America. 
The topics to be considered will in- 
clude appreciation of art as well as 
artistic production, creative expres- 
sion in the home as well as in the 
school, the Christian philosophy of 
art, its practical application to the 
classroom and professional world. 


12-15 


18-26 


27 


30 


JULY 
7-11 


14-17 


17-24 





There will be five seminars meeting 
two hours daily: On Crafts for 
Home and School; On Techniques 
of Drawing and Painting; On Art 
Appreciation; On Techniques of 
Graphic Arts for Planning School 
Papers and Yearbooks, and Qn 
Painters and Religious Images, For 
further information contact: Direc. 
tor of Workshops, The Catholic 
University of America, Washington 
17, D::&. 


‘CATHOLIC THEATRE CONFERENCE will 


hold its tenth biennial conference at 
Notre Dame University, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. For additional information 
contact: Clarke College Drama 
Dept., Dubuque, Iowa. 

GRAILVILLE SUMMER COURSES begin 
with a one-week session on “You 
and Your Task as Woman.” Week- 
long courses on various subjects are 
scheduled every other week up to 
August 31. For the program write: 
Miss Marie Sutter, Grailville, Love- 
land, Ohio. 

CONFRATERNITY OF CHRISTIAN DOC- 
TRINE has selected four sites for the 
1955 Leadership Courses, which are 
conducted jointly by the Catholic 
University of America and the Na- 
tional Center of the CCD: at Cath- 
olic University from June 27 to 
August 6;. at Loras College, Du- 
buque, Ia., from June 27 to August 
6; at Incarnate Word College, San 
Antonio, Texas, from June 6 to 
August 15; and at Dominican Col- 
lege, San Rafael, Calif., June 28 to 
August 6. 

GREGORIAN INSTITUTE of America 
will establish its summer school of 
liturgical music permanently at 
Mary Manse College, Toledo, Ohio. 
Summer sessions June 30 to July 28. 


KAPPA GAMMA PI will hold _ its 
Twelfth National Congress in the 
Hotel Statler, Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia, with the Southern California 
Chapter as host. Contact Miss 
Louise T. Kulka, Chairman, Na- 
tional Public Relations, 1607 Lin- 
coln Avenue, Lakewood 7, Ohio. 
THE VOCATION INSTITUTE will hold 
its ninth annual convocation at the 
University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind. Theme: “The Family 
and Religious Vocations.” Two hun- 
dred bishops, priests, religious and 
members of the laity as official rep- 
resentatives of their respective dio- 
ceses, religious communities and lay 
organizations are expected to attend. 
For further information contact: 
Rev. John Doherty, C.S.C., The 
Vocation Institute, Notre Dame. 
36th INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC 
CONGRESS will be held in Rio de 
Janeiro, Brazil. Archbishop Joseph 
F. Rummel of New Orleans will 
lead a pilgrimage, sailing from New 
Orleans June 23. 


@ Major events of Catholic interest will 
be listed without charge each month as @ 
public service. Send complete—and accurate 
—information to JUBILEE’s Events Editor. 
377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 
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At New York’s Town Hall, Abbé Pierre speaks to 1,100 people on his “World League Against Misery.” 


A PROPHET IN AMERICA 


ce’s Abbé Pierre comes to this country with a message of love 


On a wet, misty afternoon a few weeks ago a group of photographers 
and reporters stood on the boat deck of the “/le de France,” their topcoats 
flapping in a chilling wind while tugboats nudged the liner toward 
her North River pier. As a Broadway comedian vainly sought their attention 
and a Hollywood starlet sulked in her cabin, the newsmen clustered 
eagerly around a 42-year-old, slightly built, bearded priest in a frayed 
and shiny soutane. A double row, of French Resistance campaign ribbons 
was pinned to his left breast, a worn black cloak was thrown carelessly 
over his shoulders, and he leaned heavily on a cane. On the passenger 
list his name appeared as Henri-Pierre Groués, -but he is known all over the 
world simply as Abbé Pierre, the man who has brought new hope to 
thousands, shamed the government of France into tackling the problem 
of its homeless poor, and started among the French people a groundswell 
of generosity which quickly became an “insurrection of kindness.” As 
flashbulbs popped and newsreel and TV cameras whirred, the white-haired 
French philosopher Jacques Maritain, chairman of the non-sectarian 
welcoming committee, warmly embraced his countryman. Abbé Pierre’s 
visit to America——which has taken him across the United States and into 
Canada on a five-week tour—had officially begun. “I have been asked 
whether I have come to the New World to raise money,” the Abbé said. 
“That is not my aim at all. J am paying a visit to a generous people 
and a powerful nation to bring them the fruits of my own small experience, 
to recruit volunteers for my mission, and to tell America that the future of 
the world does not depend on atomic power but on the conquest of misery.” 


Greeted by Jacques Maritain upon landing, Abbé Pierre 
later met Cardinal Spellman, President Eisenhower. 
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On a tour of New York, Abbé Pierre visits Bowery 
Missions and low-rent city housing projects. Here, 
accompanied by Mrs. Richard L. Stokes and Dorothy 


Day, he talks to men on the Catholic Worker breadline. 


In New York, Abbé Pierre says daily Mass 
at the church of St. Jean Baptiste. 

















“If you heard of a family where the adults spent all the 
money on parties, with jazz-bands and dancing all night, 
while the children starved, and perhaps the baby was sick 
with a fever of 104°, you would say it was a family of 
monsters. Yet that is what the human family is doing now.” 


“If a nation is supposed to be Christian, but does little 

or nothing about the suffering that goes on, its claim is 
untrue. The same is so of individuals. If a man’s religion 
does not mean doing justice and relieving the poor, he is 
using it like opium, to keep from seeing the truth.” 


“The whole idea of peace is here, too: it’s just a matter 
of justice. It means facing the facts and being willing to 
do something about them.” 
—ABBE PIERRE 











Abbé Pierre on man, misery, the prophetic role 


The work among the homeless which led to the “insurrection 
of kindness” was not Abbé Pierre’s first act of generosity 
toward the poor. When he was 18, he gave away the sizable 
inheritance he had received from his father, a wealthy Lyons 
silk manufacturer, and entered the Capuchins. Fragile health 
caused his transfer to the diocesan clergy, and after a 
fabulous career in the French underground during the war, 
he served as a member of two Constituent Assemblies and later 
in the Chamber of Deputies. He has already established a 
liaison center in this country (in JUBILEE’s offices, 377 

Fourth Avenue, New York 16) where Americans interested in 
his work can find out more about it and perhaps join in it 
themselves. Below, in Abbé Pierre’s own words (translated 
by Mrs. Richard L. Stokes), are the basic points he has been 
making on his visit to the United States.—Eb. 


NE NIGHT about six years ago, when a despairing ex-convict came 
to my door, God gave me an idea I had never had before. It 
was not, “You are suffering, I will help you,” but, “I have a great 
burden. I am terribly tired. Won’t you help me?” And this man who had 
lost all reason to live was given a reason to love. 
A little later another event occurred which was, I believe, of 
paramount importance for the future: It happened the day I saw a mother 
with her little children evicted from her home and put out on the street. 
There was no place in the world for her to go. I decided to remove the 
Blessed Sacrament from the chapel in my house, transfer It to a smaller 
room in the attic, and invite the mother and children to move into the 
chapel instead. As I said to my friends: “God is not afraid of the cold.” 
Later on, men came in greater and greater numbers, and when we 
had built a house for one family, more and more families came to 
us begging for shelter. And to those who were the unhappiest of all, the 
men who had neither wife nor child, the lonely ones, I said, “One saves 
oneself when one has started to save others.” Thus we began the communities 
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Knowing little English, Abbé Pierre 
spoke in French to his American 
audiences. In this sequence 

Mrs. Richard L. Stokes 

translates as he talks. 





of ragpickers and house-builders, the ragpickers earning the necessary 
funds to buy materials for the builders. 

In these communities life and work are governed by three rules: 

1. We never allow our subsistence to depend on anything but our 
own work. We are not a charitable institution, but a community of men 
who stand on their own two feet. 

2. We are not a “home” with benefactors and beneficiaries, but a 
community where happy men who were ashamed to be happy among the 
suffering have decided to delve into their midst and to emerge together 
with them or not at all. 

3. We are not an ordinary business venture, though we are business 
men. I always say, “Just because we are good, that is no reason why we 
should be more stupid than other businessmen.” Our business is flourishing, 
though not in the ordinary sense: when we tally up our profits we count 
them in terms of the number of new volunteers who have entered our 
various communities, and the number of additional families who have 
moved into houses we have built for them. 

These communities of ragpickers and house-builders existed without 
fanfare for six years, starting with myself, the son of wealthy parents, a 
priest-Deputy who began sharing his life with an ex-convict. Altogether, 
there were 100 families when last winter came. Then, suddenly, this thing 
[the “Insurrection of Kindness”] happened that cannot be described— 
this eruption, this explosion that upset a whole nation and reverberated 
around the whole world. We received 100,000 letters and money-orders. 
We had letters from the New Hebrides and from peasants in Japan; 

a football team in the Upper Volta sent us the gate receipts from their 
championship game. A statistician told us that in all probability, what with 
modern means of communication, we had become known to one billion 
people. 

In January of 1954 we did not have the $30 to pay the baker’s 
bill. In February we had $1,000,000 and later $2,000,000 with which 
to build more housing projects. Obviously even this amount is very little 
to meet the immense need, but it is huge when one considers that the 
money came entirely from gifts, not from loans or taxes. These gifts have 
made it possible to obtain the necessary loans from government agencies 
for the construction of additional homes. 

The most marvelous aspect of this revolution of the heart is that 
it is still going on. We have sold jewels that were dropped into baskets 
outside movie theatres. One ring sent in anonymously was sold for 
$3,750. I told this story to a group of 30 or 40 people from different 
countries whom I met coming over on the ship. When I got back to my 
cabin I found a big envelope; inside, wrapped in many layers of paper, 
lay a ring with a beautiful stone—an anonymous gift. 

UT I HAVE NOT come to America to raise money. Through our 
B experience at Emmaus we have made several small but very 
important discoveries which I would like to share: the responsibility 
for giving not money but life; for giving love, that mysterious thing that 


- cannot be evaluated by statistics; and finally, for being one with those 


whom one wants to help. When one undertakes to help those who suffer— 
without participating in their misfortune—it is not at all certain that one 
does this through love of them, but rather to do away with squalor 
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and to assuage one’s own sense of guilt. The poor sense this instinctively, 
and they hate you instead of feeling grateful. 

And at Emmaus we have learned something else: that it is possible 
for men to attain to a certain degree of the interior life without having 
a precise knowledge of the nature of Our Lord’s presence. At a time 
when I had more leisure to work with my companions at Emmaus, to 
drive the trucks and sort the trash, it would happen that one day, all 
of a sudden, my companions—many of them drunkards, thugs or thieves— 
would say of the work they were doing: “This is sincere,” by which they 
meant: “This is something absolute and sacred.” Thus these poor creatures, 
who had lost all respect for institutions lay or religious (many of which, 
alas, had betrayed them), made a fundamental meeting in God: they 
realized that their work was an act of faith against the profanation of 
human creatures who have been degraded and who bear the mark of 
the Face of God. 

How often have we despaired at the multitude of blasphemies rising 
up from the world? One tends to be scandalized by all that hatred. 

But do you think these men really intend to blaspheme the perfection 

of the Face of God? Do you think they have ever seen the face of true 
love? The real blasphemy comes from those who consciously refuse love, 
refuse truth. The sin against the Holy Ghost is less frequently committed 
by desperate and miserable people than by literate people who commit 

that other blasphemy: making a caricature out of God. 

We have come to this point: One no longer dares to preach the 
fullness of the Gospel in churches because the faithful manages to pamper 
its clergy so much that priests can no longer preach the true Gospel 
without being embarrassed. This is a very sound collective ruse which 
places the clergy in a bourgeois state which neither the Lord nor His 
Apostles knew. Thus, it is pretty sure that certain pages of the Gospel 
will be preached no longer. And on the Day of Judgment, many sinners 
may rise up between God and ourselves to say: “We were dreadful.” But 
some may say: “We did not believe in the beauty of God because we did 
not know it, but we believe now. We were evicted from the start; from 
our earliest childhood we did not know how to live.” 

WANT TO TELL YOU a terrible story. One day at Emmaus the police 
| brought us a family they had arrested because the father had been 

found digging a hole in the ground in the Bois de Boulogne—the park 
on the outskirts of Paris—in which to house his family for the night. 
Though he had a job, he could not afford the exorbitant price of a room, 
and from degradation to degradation he had come down to this—burrowing 
in the ground like an animal. Would it be any wonder if his children 
were to grow up drunks and prostitutes and unbelievers? It would 
have been simple for somebody with an empty garage to string up a light 
bulb and put in a stove and take these people in, but in a town where 
the churches were filled with worshippers, nobody had opened a door to 


this poor family. And so on the Day of Judgment the Lord will say: 


“Come in, poor kids; you have suffered enough.” But for us there may 
be no room in heaven. 
One day I was in conference with an admirable old bishop 
and other priests; they were developing a plan for 
the establishment of a group of working monks. 















One of the priests who was present said: “If we took the Gospel seriously, 
then, instead of merely preaching our sermon after reading the Sunday 
Gospel, ought we not make a prophetic gesture: hang a banner across 
the main street bearing these words: ‘Here, by our fault, it is forbidden 
to practice the Ten Commandments.’ If I had to live in the conditions 
in which some of my parishioners live, I do not know if I would have 
retained as much moral dignity as they have.” 

Do you realize that in our large urban tenements, where children 
and adults, young married couples and old folk live huddled together in 
one room, when somebody dies the whole family has to spend the night 


with the corpse? Only the rich can afford to watch their dead in dignity. 


Contempt for human dignity is one of the greatest blasphemies. One can 
say that the great disease of the world today is patience toward the 
suffering of others. There is no passion for deliverance, no action to 
hasten the cessation of the sacrilege. We are able to honor the Son of God 
in the Eucharist, but not in the body and blood of the poor. What good 
then is our Communion? 

HEN WE LOOK at the world today, I think that the most 

anguishing and inexplicable phenomenon is the fact that the 

great financial resources and all the good will that are expended 
to relieve misfortune among “backward” peoples attains such meager, 
or rather contradictory, results; sometimes the only result is chaos, 
for large-scale aid often destroys the equilibrium of the nation that . 
receives it. It is true that the old way of life was outdated and that the 
people were miserable. But at least the old way of life was harmonious 
and, above all, human. Mechanical civilization with its machines and 
bulldozers destroys the old structure without building up another one to 
replace it. A tractor will never replace mysticism. 


I was in political life for seven years, a delegate for international affairs. 


Like you, I was astounded and depressed by the ineffectiveness of the 
immense financial aid and good will expended. On the other hand, we 

at Emmaus have been tremendously effective. Should I not ask myself 
why? Were the events of last year a miracle of Providence, or are there 
other causes which explain our effectiveness? And if one knew the causes, 
could they be applied in other circumstances? Thus I began to wonder 
whether we had not made a discovery in sociology. 

We at Emmaus have observed that every society has a law that 
can be called the law of life or death of society, and it is this: A society 
becomes decadent when it orients its activity toward bettering the lot 
of those who are already comfortable, leaving the surplus, if any, for 
the poor. Conversely, a society finds harmony and prosperity when the 
essential aim of its activity and production is to satisfy the needs of 
those who are destitute. 

Experience proves that no society is capable of achieving this latter 
ideal completely. Why? Because in every society there are those who 
have power—either economic, cultural or political; even if they are 
men of good will, the position in which their power places them prevents 
them from having a tragic knowledge of those who suffer, who suffer 
in their deepest, primordial needs and who are so overwhelmed that 
they cannot even voice their despair. 

There is only one remedy for this situation: the reappearance of 
prophets to mediate between the inarticulate poor and the powerful who 
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cannot appreciate their suffering. A prophet is not primarily one who 
foretells the future. In Old Testament times he was the one who stood up 
in the city to tell the prince that his power had been given to him for the 
service of the little ones. Today the prophetic function in society belongs 

to those who will become the voice of the voiceless poor.” 

OW DOES THE PROPHET do this? First, by knowing the condition 
of the poor; second, by himself remaining free, so that he does 
not become as inarticulate as those he seeks to help; third, by 

expressing the misery of the poor to those who can relieve it. 

Truly to know the condition of the poor, you have to partake of it 
yourself; sociology and statistics will not avail—we must know as a body 
would know the suffering of its own limb which is crushed. We need men 
who are “crazy” enough to become identified, even identical, with those who 
are suffering. This has been stressed to our volunteers at Emmaus. And 
they—and all who would follow them—must participate as members of 
a group, for as individuals they would be overwhelmed and crushed 
by the terrible weight of human misery. 

To remain free, the prophet must have a work which will assure his 
complete economic independence, be it the lowest—like ragpicking, 
at Emmaus—so that he may stand sovereign in his liberty. 

Then he must express the intimate knowledge he has gained. 

When these three conditions have been fulfilled, prophecy has been 
restored to society, and the other mechanisms in society will regain their 
efficiency. 

In the first centuries of the Church this prophetic function was 
assumed by the monastic orders. The poor and the despairing would 
gather around these dedicated men who had really made a vow of poverty 
and who lived among the poor; thus the monks gained a knowledge of the 
needs of the poor and would assume the function of prophets and speak up to 
the prince or king and state the case of his suffering subjects. And from the 
meeting of the mystics and the despairing there emerged a great prosperity 
—one which benefited not only the poor, but those in power as well. 

But today, when the prophet, the grain of salt, has disappeared, we need 

a renovation of the early monastic institutions; we will attain this when 
we have mystic volunteers surrounded by temporary volunteers of love and 
cooperation with the poor. In this context the term “monastic” can be taken 
as an analogy; it can be applied under different forms and in different 
civilizations. Nevertheless, it is necessary: if one studies history carefully, 

it will be discovered that wherever a harmonious civilization has existed, 
whether of Christian, Jewish, Chinese or Hindu inspiration, it was preceded 
by a generation in which the prophetic function, taking its source from 
God, had operated effectively. 

In our own society, the world of today which is dying for lack 
of love, we must pray for prophets—men whose hands and pockets may 
be empty, but whose hearts are big enough to share the life of the poor— 
to lead us to that hunger and thirst after justice in which we will find 


*The fate of the prophet is this: it is normal and traditional that he should be 
adroitly delivered to the anger of the people, who stone him, hang him, and then, 
when he is dead, make friends on his corpse because he has become inoffensive. They 
use the stones they have thrown at him to pile up a monument over his grave. And 
then they all have a glass of wine in his memory. But the prophet has been only 
apperently inoffensive, for he has sown a seed. The glory of the prophet is gone, so 
another must come. This is the action of God in the midst of the world. 
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the real peace given by God. And then we must have a house where 
men can be trained for the building of the cathedral of the future. What 
is that cathedral?—-Homes for every family. 

ET ME illustrate. In Italy, during a time of terrible poverty, great 
plans were being made to build a gigantic basilica. From the 
populace a tide of terrible anger welled up; it reached the Pope, 

who firmly decided that instead of the basilica a public housing project 
should be built. It would have been a fearful scandal to have built 
another church for curious tourists to visit, much as they visited the 
“picturesque” quarters where people lived like animals and where the souls 
of thousands of innocent little boys and girls were profaned every day 
through promiscuity. 

This does not mean that we do not need cathedrals. They are necessary, 
But they can be of use only if the people are alive. Our soul must be 
revivified through a monastic renaissance—under the impulsion of 
community groups present to the suffering of others. The greatest 
prophecies are actions for the relief of suffering. 

Each one must work toward this renaissance. At Emmaus we have 
volunteers who are passionate excessives; we need such people if the 
love of man is to be brought back into society. 

The moment has come to launch with passion an uprising similar 
to the all-out mobilization of all human and material resources in time of 
war. Why should it not be possible to mobilize all a nation’s energy fer 
love of neighbor, just as it is mobilized when war threatens? A mobilization 
for peace is just as imperative—in order to save the bodies and souls 
of those who suffer. 

The first condition is to further the vocation of those few men 
who .will restore intelligence to scientists and technicians. We have, at 
Emmaus, started a novitiate to educate those who want to consecrate their 

entire lives to this work. Some are Christians, others non-Christians. I 
think of them as “monks of the miserable.” Who can join?—Anyone who q 
wishes. For all, their first motivation is excessive love. 5 

To surround these totally-dedicated men we are training others 
who have volunteered to give up a specified length of time to perform 
this kind of work. Such volunteers are essential. I tell them: “Young 
men all over the world submit to being drafted and trained for a war 
which they hope will never occur. If only these same young men, who 
give up a year of their lives in the armed services, would be intelligent 
enough to give six months or more to the task of building houses and 
schools for the poor.” 

Finally, public opinion must be organized. The people must be told 
that our culture of which we are so proud is a lie, for it does not tell 
us how many human beings are unable to participate in this culture. 

NE FINAL POINT: The aim of my trip to America is not to build 
an international organization, but to plant here and there a tiny 
bacteria. You will nurture it according to your own wants. This 

is a vaccine against social polio; it rests with you to use it, to tell your 
friends about it, to create a climate so that it may grow into prophetic 
communities of divine contact, of love that will save the world. From 

this trip I would like to bring back—not money—but the knowledge 

that the people of another country have understood, have agreed to become 
volunteers of misery. 
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SPAIN IN AMERIGA 


More than four and a half centuries ago an empire was founded richer 


_and more majestic than any the world has seen. Into its creation and 
support were poured the passionate ambition, the devotion and the 
flaming zeal of an extraordinary people, and when in time the 
structure collapsed, it left monuments to all those qualities. Spain’s 
conquest and colonization of America is an epic of tenderness and 
cruelty, self-sacrifice and lust, love of God and love of power—all 
living and warring in an inspired nation. Yet a “Black Legend” has 
arisen that emphasizes the second in these sets of contrasts and 
ignores the first. On the following 22 pages JUBILEE shows the Spanish 
dream—in all its contradictory elements—as it came to life in those 
regions that were later to become part of the United States. 

by RICHARD GILMAN 
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A nation on fire prepares to assert and transplant itself 


In the autumn of 1493 a high 
- Spanish official received a letter from 
the Azores, which read in part: “I 
discovered many islands inhabited by 
people without number; and I took 
possession of them all for Their High- 
nesses, by proclamation and hoisting 
the Royal Standard; and there was 
no other claimant.” The letter was 
from Christopher Columbus, just back 
from his voyage to the New World; 
the islands were the Bahamas, and 
one he called Espafiola—the modern 
Haiti-Dominican Republic; the sover- 
eigns he claimed them for were Fer- 
dinand and Isabel, who ruled the 
newly united kingdoms of Navarre 
and Castile. And the news he brought 
burst upon the Spanish consciousness 
like a comet. 

A few months before Columbus 
had set out to seek a short sea-route 
to the Indies, an event had taken 
place which gave promise that what- 
ever news he brought back would 
find Spain poised to pursue and ex- 
ploit it. In January, 1492, Spanish 
forces had entered the Andalusian 
city of Granada, driven out its 
Moorish rulers and ended a 700-year 
struggle to regain their own land. 
The energies released and the unities 
forged during those bitter centuries 


now combined to fashion a people 
uniquely prepared to assert and trans- 
plant itself. A sense of nationhood 
now filled Spain, and a sense of 
power, a thirst for dominance and a 
restless hunger for expansion. Beyond 
all this, but subtly and inextricably 
involved with it, was a crusading 
spirit that vibrated like a tongue of 
fire in the atmosphere. 

This was the age of an England 
with a still unrealized vigor; of a 
France not yet arrived at pre-emi- 
nence; of an Italy and a Germany 
fragmented and disorderly; of a 
Papacy sliding into disrepute; of a 
Europe in which the seeds of the 
Protestant Reformation were already 
being nourished. In all of Europe, 
Spanish Catholicism, steeled and pre- 
served in the fires of oppression and 
re-conquest, was the most fervently 
apostolic. That Spain’s material power 
was great and her geographical posi- 
tion most fortunate meant that such 
fervor need not be confined to her 
own borders. England and France 
knew about the New World for over 
a century before they found it worth- 
while to explore and colonize it. 
Spain, and just behind her, her geo- 
graphically and racially close neigh- 
bor, Portugal, moved instantly. 


Queen Isabel “the Catholic” 
was Columbus’ patroness. But 
she objected when he brought 
back Indians as slaves. 


Columbus’ discovery of Espanola 
(here shown in a letter from him 
published in Spain in 1493) was the 
first step in the exploration of 

the New World. A fanciful artist 
pictured the island already studded 
with castles, homes and churches. 








Philip II, who ruled Spain for 42 years (1556-98) at the height of its power, epitomized the extremes of the Spanish character: 
cruelty and suspiciousness mixed with vision and solid piety. A great defender of the Faith in Spain, he pushed the colonization 
of Florida and New Mexico, doing everything in his power to see that the Indians were justly treated. 
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From a beach in what is now Panama, explorer Vasco 
Nunez de Balboa claimed the Pacific Ocean for Spain 
in 1513. He called his discovery the “South Sea.” 


Francisce Pizarro won Peru in a four-year campaign 
(1531-1535) marked by cruelty and treachery, and 
founded Lima as his capital. In 1541 he was slain 

in a civil war that broke out among the conquerors. 





Greatest of the Conquistadors was Hernando Cortes, 
a brilliant commander and far-seeing administrator 
under whom Mexico was seized and colonized. A man 
of piety who sent for Mexico’s first missionaries, 

his driving ambition had to be curbed by the Crown. 


Spain conquers the Indians 


Columbus had written of his discovery: “Always the land was 
of the same beauty, and the fields very green and full of an 
infinity of fruits, as red as scarlet, and everywhere there was the 
perfume of flowers and the singing of birds, very sweet.” In 1493 
he sailed again and took with him 1,500 colonists to settle the 
islands. He made two more voyages, but his fortunes were 
ebbing and he died at last in 1506 in poverty and near-disgrace, 
Nevertheless the islands were seized and built upon, though they 
were not always so green and utopian as Columbus had said, and 
ships and men moved steadily toward the vast world he had 
opened. 

The first capital of the new kingdom was established on the 
island of Espafiola; then in swift succession came the seizure 
and colonization of Puerto Rico (1508) and Cuba (1511), and 
the sighting of Florida by Ponce de Leon (1513). That same 
year Vasco Nufiez de Balboa, standing on a Central American 
shore, waited for the tide to come in, then rushed forward, flour- 
ished his sword and took possession of the Pacific Ocean for Spain. 

On February 10, 1519, a 34-year-old veteran of the Cuba 
campaign, Hernando Cortes, embarked from Cuba with some 
600 men and 16 horses on an inspired, reckless, absurd and 
glorious adventure—the Conquest of Mexico. When Mexico fell, 
it was the biggest single plum yet gained, a golden fruit, and 
when one considers the odds—100,000 Indian warriors ringing 
the orchard—it dropped into the Spanish basket with surprising 
ease. Within a few years Mexico was secure for Spain and it 
went on to become the center from which radiated all the life- 
lines of Spanish hegemony throughout North America. During 
the same period in South America, Lima became the center and 
capital of the Viceroyalty of Peru, which Francisco Pizarro— 
with almost as much skill and daring as Cortes had shown in 
Mexico, though with far less nobility—had seized by 1535. 

Everywhere, the Spaniards set up their institutions. Cities 
were founded, governments organized, churches and_ schools 
built, commercial enterprises begun. And almost everything they 
did was recorded for posterity, for, as one historian has pointed 
out, the Spaniards had a passion for writing down their great 
events and “of all the epochs . . . which have excited and uplifted 
Spaniards, the opening up of the New World was the most sig- 
nificant . . . the most important event since . . . Christ.” 

What emerges from the Spaniards’ letters, official documents 
and histories is a picture of men so excited by what was hap- 
pening that they feared people would not realize what they had 
seen and done, so uplifted that they sometimes wept because of 
the complex emotions raised in them. “I stood looking on [the 
Valley of Mexico] and I thought that never in the world would 
there be discovered other lands such as these,” wrote Bernal 
Diaz, who had marched with Cortes. 

They were young men, some as young as 16 and 17, but all 
incredibly robust, magnificent fighters, dressed in shining armor 
or chain-mail shirts or jackets of quilted cotton. Some wore steel 
helmets, others hats of leather and felt. Heavily armed with 
daggers and tall weapons—spears, pikes and halberds—and 
using crossbows and flintlock muskets for long-range fighting, 
they took on every enemy force no matter how large. Zestful and 
on fire, their appetites were hard to check . . . but a check came. 
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The conquest of Mexico took the Spaniards two years. After capturing the capital in a swift drive, the Spaniards fought a 
revolt by the Aztecs who—as is shown by this old Indian drawing from the LIENZO DE TLAXCALA—surrounded the invaders 
and their Indian allies in the palace of Axayatcl. Here the Spanish forces prepare for a sortie. 
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The Spanish and friendly Indians dislodge the Aztecs from a temple (left); rescue a horse from a canal (center); and send 
a boatload of reinforcements to a detachment besieged by warriors on foot and in canoes. Cortes’ use of Indians who had 
rebelled against oppression by the Aztecs and their practice of human sacrifice was crucial to the success of the Mexico campaign. 
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Bartolomé de Las Casas, born in Seville in 
1474, was the son of a veteran of Columbus’ 
first voyage, and he himself arrived in the New 
World as the Admiral’s secretary in 1498. 
Ordained a Dominican priest in 1510, he was 
in Cuba the next year and there witnessed 
events that determined his life’s work. In the 
last stages of Cuba’s subjugation, Panfilo de 
Narvaez, a Spanish captain, led his men in a 
succession of massacres that all but wiped out 
the native inhabitants, and Las Casas, till then 
indifferent, resolved to champion the Indians. 
From then on, his reputation growing all the 
time, he poured forth a stream of protest, in 
books, letters and speeches; when in 1547 he at 
last returned to Spain he was America’s best 
known priest and her most controversial figure. 
He had had a brief and uneasy stint as bishop 
of Chiapas in Mexico, but most of his time 
had been spent in grim psychological warfare 
in which his weapons were invective, high 
indignation and the accumulation of a vast 
body of statistics all pointing to the same 
conclusion: the Indians were being systematically 
murdered and were close to extinction—beyond 
extinction, his critics could retort, for he 
had given a figure of 20,000,000 Indian dead, 
at least three times the maximum population. 


Yet despite his flagrant disregard for accuracy 


ard his refusal to recognize improving 
conditions or to work with other men of no 

less zeal but of greater moderation, he wielded 
much influence at the Spanish court,-and it was 
his VERY BRIEF ACCOUNT OF THE DESTRUCTION OF 
THE INDIES that persuaded Charles V to suspend 
momentarily the ENCOMIENDA system by which 
Indians were parceled out to colonists. 

Of that book, from whose pages the “Black 
Legend” was largely fashioned, a 17th century 
Spanish churchman wrote: “There is no book 
which foreigners desire more .. . their esteem 
of it is not because of its learning and wit, but 
because of the freedom and harshness with 
which the author speaks of the Spaniards of 
the Indies, and of all that they did in their 
discovery and pacification; minimizing and 
denying their achievements and exaggerating 
and emphasizing their cruelties . . . which is 
what most delights foreigners.” 
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In 1493, Pope Alexander VI had answered the appeals of the 
kings of Spain and Portugal to arbitrate their rival claims to the 
New World by issuing the first of several bulls. These had the ef. 
fect of ceding America to the Iberian Powers and at the same time 
drew a dividing line on either side of which Spain and Portugal 
could work in peace. More important, these bulls granted them the 
privilege of preaching Christianity to the peoples of the newly dis- 
covered lands. 

For Spain, the privilege immediately became an obligation, yet 
the history of her attempt to fulfill it reveals a mind and a con- 
science divided against themselves. It was a dispute that sometimes 
took on the character of an insurrection, but more often it re- 
sembled a tug-of-war. The prize was the Indian of the New World. 

Should the Indian be enslaved, exploited, made to yield up 
through forced labor tribute due to a conqueror? Or could he be 
led, civilized, conveyed gently from darkness into the light of 
Revelation? Two programs, two visions, the Indian in the middle. 
On one side, broadly speaking, stood the Conquistadors and their 
descendants, many colonial officials, military chiefs, mine or land 
owners, anyone for whom the New World shone like a pearl in an 
oyster. On the other side were the Spanish Crown, many of its 
Viceroys and, in the very first rank, the Church. 

Often enough to confuse the picture, the impulses could war in 
a single breast, as they did in Bernal Diaz—“‘We came here to 
serve God and also to get rich”—in Cortes and in most of the 
Spanish kings. Often enough, too, the ideal seemed out of keeping 
with the facts. For the legend of the serene and peaceful Indian 
suddenly staring up into the cruel and corrupting eyes of a 
bearded European is truly a legend: many of the Indians whom 
the Spanish fought and later ruled or evangelized among were in 
fact degraded, having “perverse intentions and a wicked heart,” 
as one missionary was forced to write, “in body vile, ugly, dirty, 
careless, smutty and flat-faced.” And whatever their physiognomy 
they were often treacherous, not only to the Spaniards but also to 
their own people. Not all were like this, but enough were to provide 
ammunition for those who thought Christianity would be wasted 
on them. 

Very early the question arose: Did the Indian actually have a 
soul? Queen Isabel thought so, for when Columbus offered her 
some slaves he had brought with him, she indignantly ordered 
them freed and returned to their homelands. Then, seeking sup- 
port, she submitted to a committee of jurists and theologians the 
question whether or not the Indian could be enslaved, and the 
committee (not without debate) declared that he could not. From 
then on the royal tradition of—at least—formal protection of the 
Indians was constant, but it had periodically to be re-defined, 
re-enunciated and reinforced. At the Council of Burgos in 1512 
the nature of the Indian was again discussed; the resulting “laws 
of Burgos” ordered that the Indians be educated, fed well and 
paid for their labors. Going further, a congress called by Charles V 
at Vallodolid in 1551 established the right of the Indians to their 
“territories and laws and denied to the Spaniards any right to be 
in the Indies at all, other than that of every man peacefully to 
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To save or to enslave the India 











becomes a hotly fought question 


go and trade anywhere and the duty of every Christian to convert 
the heathen.” : 

This was an absolute standard, too lofty for the facts of 16th- 
century life, but the Crown tried hard to reconcile its very real 
political and economic aims with the strictures imposed at Vallo- 

_dolid. Almost at once it created the encomienda system, by which 
it gave or “commended” Indians to Spaniards in America, to- 
gether with the right to their labor for a certain time. In return, 
the encomenderos were obliged to provide religious instruction 
for their Indians and to protect them. Though it was not slavery, 
but rather a type of feudal wardship, the distinction was quickly 
blurred. 

The Conquistadors were not usually so subtle. When a priest 
censured Pizarro’s harshness to the Indians of Peru and urged 
their conversion, Pizarro replied: “I have not come here for any 
such reasons. I have come to take away their gold.” Where there 
was no gold, there might be plantations or mines, and the Indian 
was set, often ruthlessly, to work them. The Crown intervened 
frequently: Philip II once ordered the authorities at Lima to 
“punish those who insult, offend or ill-treat the Indians, with more 
severity than if the same offenses had been committed against 
Spaniards,” and earlier the encomienda system was actually 
abolished, though protests from America brought about its quick 
restoration. But Spain was far away and her viceroys were under 
tremendous pressure from the colonists to allow them at least some 
reward for the risks taken. 

It was from another quarter that effective help came. Although 
priests had been with the early expeditions, they had gone as 
chaplains, not missionaries, since the Indians had first to be paci- 
fied. But after the islands were colonized, missionaries began to 
come, and in 1524 Cortes walked out of his capital city to welcome 
twelve Franciscans to Mexico, kissing the hems of their brown 
habits in reverence. From these “twelve apostles of Mexico” there 
grew the missionary army that was to convert the country and 
move on to labor in what is now the United States. Other Orders 
arrived—Dominicans, Augustinians and, later, Jesuits—all eager 
for spiritual conquests. And when in 1528 Mexico was given her 
first archbishop, Juan de Zumarraga, he arrived bearing the sig- 
nificant title “Protector of the Indians.” 

Everywhere the newcomers, setting a pattern that was to endure 
for 300 years, joined battle with those who ignored or rejected 
Spain’s mandate to civilize and convert the pagans. Swiftly the 
missionaries gathered as many Indians as they could into mission 
compounds and schools and went off to minister to others they 
could not so control. And an unremitting series of protests, recom- 
mendations and pleas went up from them, a noise that never failed 
to reach the royal ear across the sea. Loudest of all was the voice 
of a Dominican monk, Bartolomé de Las Casas (opposite page) ; 
too loud, some contemporaries thought, and history agrees. For 
the picture of terror and violence Las Casas drew was excessive; 
the early days had been the worst, and by the time he wrote (in 
the middle of the 16th century), conditions were improving for the 
Indians of the Americas. 
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On December 9, 1531, a poor Indian named Juan 
Diego was passing through the barren outskirts 
of Mexico City on his way to Mass. Suddenly 
the Blessed Virgin appeared to him and told 
him she wished a shrine built where they stood. 
Later, to convince the skeptical authorities, she 
had Diego bring them in his mantle some roses 
that had miraculously bloomed. When the 
bishop opened the mantle, all saw an image of 
the apparition imprinted on the cloth. Soon a 
temporary shrine was ‘put up to house the sacred 
image, and later a great church was erected. 
Early known as the “Patroness of the Americas,” 
Our Lady of Guadalupe has continued to be 
the foremost object of Mexico’s devotion, besides 
playing a role in secular history—during the 
revolt against Spain in 1810 Mexican rebels 
fought under her banner while loyalists rallied 
around that of the Virgin of the Remedies. Today 
millions of pilgrims from Mexico and abroad 
still visit the shrine three miles from Mexico City. 





Mexico’s first Archbishop was Juan 
de Zumarraga, who arrived in 1528. 
A firm defender of the Indians, he 
received Juan Diego’s report 

of his vision at Guadalupe and 
ordered a shrine built there. 
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Florida: For 250 years the Spanish explore, colonize and 


To the Spanish, “Florida” meant all the territory west 
to Texas and north as far as ships could go. For years 
after Ponce de Leon’s journey, attempts to colonize 
Florida were sporadic and unsuccessful. An expedition 
under Vasquez de Ayllon landed in 1526 at the mouth of 
the James River in Chesapeake Bay (81 years before the 
English settled there), starved, froze and finally limped 
back to Espafiola. Panfilo Narvaez led 600 colonists, 
soldiers and missionaries on a disastrous trek through 
western Florida in 1528, only four men surviving. In 
1539 Hernan de Soto, “an inflexible man and dry of 
word,” began a three-year march from Tampa Bay up 
and down what are now Florida, Georgia, and the 
Carolinas, through Alabama and Arkansas, to Texas, and 
a Mississippi grave. Greeted by Indian chiefs along the 
way as “Powerful lord, superior to every other of the 
earth,” he claimed their lands in the name of the King 
who stood above even him. But he made no settlement. 


This shrine at St. Augustine, Fla., 
houses a statue of Mary nursing Jesus 
and marks the city’s first Mass in 1565. 





St. Augustine’s cathedral, built in 
1793, has records dating from 1594. 
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When an attempt to plant missions on the Florida 
peninsula by five unescorted Dominicans under Luis 
Cancer de Barbastro ended in the latter’s martyrdom, and 
a later expedition fell apart, all nerve and will for the 
Florida enterprise seemed to fail. The man who revived 
it was Pedro Menéndez de Avilés (far right), who after 
founding St. Augustine in 1565 harried, cajoled, in- 
spirited and led both colonists and missionaries in the 
extension of Spanish dominion. Through his military and 
naval genius he protected it, and through his zeal for 
conversions gave it its first, short-lived mission history. 
A supporting factor was his friendship with Saint Fran- 
cis Borgia, General of the Jesuit Order. In the face of 
clamorous demands for the Jesuits’ services on many 
mission fronts, and despite a maze of personal rivalries 
among Jesuit leaders in Spain, Borgia saw to it that 
Florida got the priests Menéndez was begging for. 

The first three came in 1566, and though one was soon 
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At St. Mary’s Mission off the Georgia coast, the Indians’ wattle huts encircled the 
church. Here priests, soldiers and Indians march in a Corpus Christi pageant. 
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proselytize until the encroaching English drive them out 


martyred the others went on, together with new arrivals, 
to work among the inland tribes. Yet despite their labors 
and Menéndez’ resourcefulness, Spain’s hold on Florida 
remained precarious. Shortly afterwards a series of 
related misfortunes took place which loosened and tem- 
porarily broke the grip. 

In September, 1570, a band of Jesuits under Juan 
Baptista de Segura made a settlement a few miles inland 
from the mouth of the Potomac in Virginia. For five 
months they lived and preached among the Indians until 
one day brought warriors to their door and a shower of 
arrows. Further south, the work of converting the Indians 
went poorly. In October, 1572, Saint Francis Borgia died, 
and with him the first Jesuit mission to the Floridas. 
There were too many demands on the Society and on the 
Crown; it seemed fruitless to shore up the tottering 
Florida missions. And sq the Jesuits were recalled to 
Havana or Mexico, though secular priests were found to 





serve at St. Augustine and at other forts in the vicinity. 

Five years passed. Then in 1577 a new group of mis- 
sionaries came, this time Franciscans, who worked among 
the Indians around St. Augustine and, joined by new 
priests in 1592, extended the missions along the Florida 
and Georgia coasts and as far west as the present Atlanta. 
And though there were occasional martyrdoms, men came 
as replacements until at its high point the Franciscan 
effort saw 44 missions with some 70 priests and brothers 
and almost 30,000 Christian Indians from the Florida 
Keys to the north of Georgia. 

But a new menace was taking shape. In 1607 the 
English founded Jamestown in Virginia and in 1670 
edged closer to the Spanish by settling Charleston. From 
then on the missionaries’ vision of a peaceful Christian 
land lay under the shadow of English commercial greed, 
which at last darkened, gathered into storm-heads and 
fell like a blighting hail upon Spain’s good pastures. 


A noteworthy victim of the Black Legend was 
Pedro Menéndez de Avilés, colonizer, naval 
genius and ardent apostle, whom most historians 
(drawing upon French or English sources) 
have called butcher and tyrant. A sailor from 
youth, he rose to high naval command and 
became the terror of the French and English 
pirates who, backed by their governments, were 
raiding Spanish ships and possessions. In 1565 
he landed with 1,500 soldiers and colonists at 

a harbor he called San Agustin, the present 

St. Augustine, oldest city in the U. S. During 
the next six years he crossed the ocean seven 
times (a two- to four-month round-trip), made 


countless voyages through the Caribbean, at his 
own expense found and equipped ships, 
sailors, soldiers and colonists, and established 
on a firm basis the Spanish occupation of key 
positions along the Florida coast as far north 

as South Carolina. Figuring in most histories 
chiefly as the destroyer of a colony of French 
Huguenots—interlopers on Spanish soil—he was 
actually a devout man who, just before he died in 


Spain in 1574, said: “After the salvation of my 
own soul, there is nothing I desire more than to 
be in Florida and there end my days saving 


souls.” 
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Hernan de Soto led a ¥ 
three-year exploration which, 
starting at Tampa Bay, covered ¥ 
nearly all of what is now the | 
Deep South, and reached the 
Mississippi. There DeSoto died 
and was buried in the river bed. 
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One aay in 1536 a tattered man appeared in an outpost 
of northern Mexico and told a remarkable story. His 
name was Alvar Nunez Cabeza de Vaca (Head of a Cow), 
and he was one of four survivors of the ill-fated Narvaez 
expedition to Florida. He had wandered for eight years, 
enslaved by Indians, escaping, working his way back as 
trader, guide and doctor to other natives. But what stood 
out was his report of a great, shining city lying to the 
north; he had not seen it, but Indians had told marvel- 
lous tales. 

For years Mexico had echoed with rumors of fabled 
kingdoms to the north: the seven cities of Cibola, “many- 
storied towns with turquoise-studded doors;” Quivira, 
whose ruler was lulled to sleep by golden bells; a tribe 
which lived under water; people who sat in the shade of 
their own huge ears; still others who did not eat food, 
but lived on smells. Cabeza de Vaca was hurried to 
Mexico City, where after hearing him Viceroy Mendoza 
began to make plans. 

First he selected a priest, one Marco de Nizza, to make 
a preliminary reconnaissance. In a few months Marco 
was back with the news that he had come within sight of 
a magnificent city, larger and more beautiful than Mexico 
City. The capital hummed with excitement, and Mendoza 
ordered a 30-year-old provincial governor named Fran- 
cisco Vasquez de Coronado to prepare an expedition. 

Coronado gathered and equipped a force of some 300 
Spaniards and 800 Indian allies, and with a blare of 
trumpets the army got under way in February, 1540. 
Entering the present territory of the United States from 
southeastern Arizona, the expedition soon came upon the 
city Marco had described, but instead of gleaming domes 
and towers they saw a miserable group of mud huts “all 
crumpled together.” It was not a mistake, for the town 
lay exactly where Marco, who was with the army, had 
said it would. At once the soldiers turned to the friar 





Vasquez de Coronado, leading the’ first exploration of what is 
now the southwestern U.S., got as far north as Kansas. Indians 
killed the three priests he left behind to preach to them. 
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A record of Spa 
Don Juan Onate, colonizer of New Mexico, who carved this 
legend noting his passing by Zuni pueblo. 





A search for a fabled kingdom ends at a cluster of mud huts, 


and “such were the curses some of them burled at him,” 
wrote one, “that I pray God to protect him from them.” 
To this day the reason for Marco’s wild exaggeration 
remains unclear; the best explanation is that he felt that 
such a glowing report was what was expected of him. 

Though there were immediate demands that the army 
turn back, Coronado resolved to explore further, impelled 
partly by the persistent hope of rich kingdoms just ahead 
and partly by the awareness that the missionary nature 
of the enterprise (Mendoza had sent four priests along) 
required him to persist in search of savages to convert. 
For almost two years he marched across deserts and 
mountains, through vast plains that took him as far as 
what is now Kansas, negotiating or fighting battles with 
the Indians, buoying up his men’s hopes and always 
moving forward, searching. He found neither gold nor 
turquoises, though one of his advance parties discovered 
the Grand Canyon of the Colorado with its “rocks taller 
than Seville’s highest tower.” 

At last, injured by a kick from his own horse, he led 
his army home to a chilly reception. Of the four priests, 
three remained among the Indians; all met quick deaths, 
and one, Juan de Padilla, slain in eastern Kansas, is con- 
sidered America’s first martyr. 


CORONADO’S MEAGRE findings bred disillusionment with 
the North; for a long time it was ignored. But as the 
frontier advanced within Mexico, reaching by 1575 to 
within a few hundred miles of the present U.S. border, 
proximity created new interest. Explorers began to bring 
back word of a possible “new Mexico,” ripe for coloniza- 
tion. At length it was decided to make an attempt at 
permanent settlement, and Captain Juan de Ofiate was 
dispatched with several hundred soldiers and colonists 
who took with them more than 7,000 head of livestock. 
On April 30, 1598, near the present site of El Paso, Texas, 
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but the Southwest is settled 


Onate took formal possession of “all the kingdoms and 
provinces of New Mexico . . . in the name of our Lord 
King Philip.” A sermon was preached and a great re- 
ligious and secular celebration followed. 

For a time the colony barely survived. After a few 
years, charges of mismanagement (mostly trivial) wére 
laid against Onate and he was tried and sent back to 
Mexico. New Mexico would have been abandoned then 
had not two friars brought to the attention of the king a 
glowing report on the progress of conversions. 

In 1610 the capital city of Santa Fe (Holy Faith) was 
founded and at the same time a mission at Santo 
Domingo was made the ecclesiastical capital of the 
province. After a few more lean years there was steady 
progress: towns were established, fields planted, a wide 
network of missions went branching out to many Indian 
villages, with a procession of friars—all Franciscans— 
- coming to staff them. By 1628 there were 25 missions 
ministering to a relatively peaceful native population. 
These were the pueblo people of the American Southwest, 
whose descendants still live there, and who had a com- 
paratively ‘high culture and a stable society. Further off 
on the edges of the province, however, roamed savage 
Apache and Comanche tribes, nomads who preyed on 
Indian and Spaniard alike. 

Gradually the country lying to the east, the modern 
Texas, was explored and a few small missions established, 
the first in 1659. Later Alonzo de Leon founded the 
Mission of St. Francis of Texias (the word “Texias” is 
an Indian word for “friend”), and in either 1698, 
1714 or 1718—the date is variously given—the famous 
Mission of El Alamo at San Antonio was built beside 
a fertile river-bank. But for the most part Texas remained 
isolated and sparsely settled until in the early nineteenth 
century men began pouring in from the new and rapidly 
expanding “United States.” 


Mexico’s first viceroy, 
Antonio de Mendoza, 
a brilliant administrator 
and a deeply religious 
man, sent missionaries 
along with Coronado on 
the Cibola expedition. 


The Spaniards dotted New Mexico with simple, strongly built 
adobe churches like this one at Ranchos de Taos. 


At Acoma, in New Mexico, Franciscans built a church 
overlooking the pueblo. Acoma was the scene of fierce 
fighting between Indians and Coronado’s men. 








Paintings -like this of a 
saint are called RETABLOS. 


LA CONQUISTADORA, a 330- 
year-old statue of the 
Virgin Mary, is still an 
object of devotion. 
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Statues. like this St. 
Joseph are called puttos. 


New Mexican life: a boldart, arude economy 


Sun, sky and desert, mountain, valley 
and naked plain . . . New Mexico’s physical 
realities are sober, lovely and uncompli- 
cated. And so were the customs, values and 
expressions of the astonishingly self-con- 
tained society that took root and flourished 
there in the years from 1598 to 1848. The 
last is an arbitrary date to mark an abrupt 
political change—the cession of the territory 
to the United States. The culture changed 
more slowly: New Mexico is the one place 
in the United States where still-surviving 
folkways and religious customs give the 
flavor of life in Spanish colonial America. 

When the Spanish came they settled in 
the river-valleys, where farming was possi- 
ble, often living side by side with Indian 
people who had made the same choice. An 
old document describes how an official gave 
a new settler his property: “I . . . placed 
him in possession in the name of the King, 
whom God preserve, and I took him by the 
hand and conducted him over the whole 
tract, shouting and plucking up grass and 
casting stones in the name of the King until 
I shed tears.” Most of the original settlers 
had been adventurers rather than true col- 
onists, but in time Spanish peasants came, 
who loved the soil and knew how to work 
it. They made up one element in a strictly 
hierarchical social structure, at the top of 
which were other, less simple men who 
seized great plots of land and lived as feudal 
barons. 

Agriculture, then, was the mainstay of 
the New Mexican economy, together with 
stockraising; there was barter with the In- 
dians and a little weaving of coarse textiles, 
but no mining was ever done and no manu- 
facturing. Rough but handsome objects 
were fashioned for daily use: chests, bench- 
es, simple chairs, all put together with ani- 
mal glue and wooden pegs, for iron was 
scarce. And the arms needed for defense 
against the always-threatening Apaches 
were imported from Mexico City. 

Beyond the simple facts of this existence 
and illuminating the most prosaic as well 
as the most meaningful events of its days 
and years was a religious spirit unique in 
American history for its depth and creative 
vigor. One might have seen it (and one 
still may) in the festivals: for San Ysidro 
Labrador when the fields had to be blessed 


in spring; for San Juan Bauptista that he 
might smile on the livestock; for Our Lady 
on her occasions of joy and gravity; at 
Christmas when the populace would go 
abroad as shepherds and Magi, looking like 
the pictures in the church. 

Best of all one can see it today in the 
Santos, the religious art of New Mexico, 
which one 19th-century visitor called “fear. 
ful artistic abortions” but which many art 
critics now consider among America’s fin- 
est, most original creations. 

The Santos were figures carved in the 
round (bultos) or painted on boards (re- 
tablos) which with a naive and powerful 
vision portrayed religious events, the saints, 
Christ (often in stark, agonized crucifixes) _ 
and Mary (especially as the Virgin of Gua-’ 
dalupe). Produced locally, first by priests 
and later by lay craftsmen working under 
their direction, they were designed to fill a 
constant demand for devotional objects. 

Certain ones were carried in processions 
or from the church to private homes for 
the comfort of the sick and dying, while 
others stood in solemn overlordship of a 
household. There they might be used to 
quell a storm—a sliver was thrown outside, 
or a portion of their bases burned each 
year for charcoal for Ash Wednesday 
crosses. And though they might be “cajoled 
with gifts of candles or new dresses,” if 
they proved ungenerous “they could be 
turned to the wall or locked in a chest and 
St. Joseph, for example, could be deprived 
of the tiny sculptured Christ Child who 
rested on his arm.” 

The Church was represented in New 
Mexico entirely by Franciscans with a fa- 
ther-provincial in Mexico City, though the 
territory fell in 1739 under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of Durango in Mexico. And 
between the civil authorities and the priests, 
most of whom were missionaries or divided 
their activities between settlers and Indians, 
there raged a never-ending battle. It was 
the one really disturbing note in the terri- 
tory’s internal history, and it was fought, 
as throughout Spanish America such bat- 
tles were always fought, over the Indian: 
the friars claimed the right to educate him 
peacefully in missions, the authorities de- 
manded that he be put to more productive 
work. 
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Stark but virile works of art decorate the interior of this Penitente MoRADA—a council house for initiation rites—near 
Abiquiu, New Mexico. Their harsh penances, especially self-flagellation, brought Church condemnation to the Penitentes, 
but the sect still survives. Formerly one member was nailed or tied to a cross on Good Friday, but now a statue is substituted. 
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-An old letter (here in an official copy 
made in 1695) by Fray Francisco Covera 
to his superior in Santa Fe tells of Indian 
plans for a new rebellion, which he had 
learned of by disguising himself as an 
Indian and eavesdropping one night at an 
ESTUFA (ceremonial chamber). Nevertheless 
Father Covera stayed at his post. Seven 
months later he was martyred at San Ildefonso 
pueblo; four other friars at neighboring 
pueblos were killed the same day. 





In Virginia, an Indian 
raid in 1571 brought 
death to Father Juan 
Segura, S.J., and his 

fellow priests at a 
lone mission. 





A constant threat of rebellion 


Ever since the Spaniards had come, there had hung 
over them the constant threat of Indian rebellion. For the 
results of missionary work were always uneven: in some 
places it produced a peaceable, loyal group of Christian 
natives, in others a restive body of people who clung to 
their dispossessed gods and their hope of freedom. All 
along the thin line of Spanish outposts and missions there 
had run periodically a tremor of horror: the savages had 
struck at the strangers in their midst. There were the 
martyred priests of the Coronado expedition; in Florida 
a succession of murderous attacks; in northwestern 
Mexico an uprising which with a self-styled messiah at 
its head killed hundreds of settlers and many Jesuit 
missionaries. New Mexico had its isolated martyrs. At 
Christmas, 1631, the priest and two soldiers at Taos had 
been murdered, the next year two priests at Zuni, the 
year after one at Aguatobi. Then, after some years of 
peace, disaster fell. 

On the night of August 9, 1680, the entire Indian 
population of New Mexico rose in fierce rebellion. Under 
a medicine-man named Po-Pé, they struck simultaneously 
at the scattered. Spanish settlements north and south of 
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Santa Fe, then concentrated in an assault on the capital. 

Besieged in the royal buildings, the citizens of the 
capital held out until their water supply was cut off. 
Then, in one heroic effort a Spanish force broke through 
the Indian lines, providing the opportunity and time for 
the main body of survivors—1,021 men, women and 
children—to retreat from the city. For three weeks the 
pitiful caravan struggled south, uniting finally with 
thother group of survivors under Lieutenant-Governor 
Garcia. Together they made their way to a settlement 
near what is now El Paso, Texas. 

Later the full story was told. Though the actual figure 
is still in dispute, at least 1,000 Spaniards died in the 
whellion, including 21 priests. The territory lay devas- 
lated: houses and farms had been pillaged and burned, 
livestock stolen; those churches not burned had been 
‘tipped and desecrated. At Santa Fe the Indians held an 
bsene carnival: dressed up in vestments looted from 









wcristies, they danced around a bonfire stoked with docu- 
ments from the Palace. Almost at once they threw off 
tir Spanish names, washed converts in a sort of de- 
iptism, ‘and annulled all marriages which had been per- 
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A drawing by Fr. Eusebio Kino (see page 32) depicts the martyrdom of .Fr. Saeta in the 1695 Indian revolt in Northwest Mexico. 


ilminates in a savage uprising that devastates New Mexico 


formed in churches. Po-pé declared that he had killed 
Jesus and Mary and had built a great wall between heaven 
and earth to keep out the white race. 

For twelve years New Mexico north of. El Paso lay 
abandoned. There were sporadic efforts at re-settlement, 
but it was not until 1692, when Don Diego de Vargas 
arrived from Mexico with 200 soldiers, that the re-con- 
quest was undertaken. Marching north, this wise and 
capable commander soon received the peaceful submis- 
sion of the pueblos in the Rio Grande Valley and, after 
a short struggle, the surrender of Santa Fe. He was helped 
by Indian dissatisfaction with the rule of Po-Pé, which 
had been far more oppressive than that of the Spaniards. 

With the exception of a minor revolt in 1695, when 5 
missionaries and 21] settlers were killed, Vargas’ regime 
was marked by peaceful rebuilding, both of churches and 
homes, the re-establishment of the missions and the steady 
influx of new settlers. The colony prospered; meanwhile, 
on the far southwestern borders of the territory and off 
on the coastal ranges, another group of dedicated, ener- 
getic men—priests, soldiers and colonists—were carrying 
forward the twin banners of the Church and Spain. 









One of Spanish America’s greatest 
figures was the Italian Jesuit, Eusebio 
Kino (his name is sometimes given as 
Kuehn or Chino), who came to the 
New World in 1681 and is now a 
legend. Besides his missionary labors— 
he personally baptized more than 
4,000 Indians—he was pre-eminent in 
many other ways: as a church builder, 
rancher, explorer, diplomat, 
map-maker, astronomer, mathematician 
and historian. No man of his time 
was held in greater esteem or deeper 
affection by the Indians, including some 
who knew him only by reputation. 

A man of incredible energy, he rode 
thousands of miles on horseback 
through the wild country of northwest 
Mexico and what is now the far 
southwest of the United States, on 
mission affairs and to satisfy his 
exuberant love of exploration. One 
fruit of those treks was his discovery 
that California is not an island; the 
belief that it was had delayed 
colonization. His maps were the most 
reliable of his day, the HISTORICAL 
MEMOIR he wrote is one of our chief 
sources of information on the period. 

But the main elements of his legend 
are those that reveal his broad 
humanity and passionate dedication to 
his charges. He would often be seen 
on his horse “followed by a troop of 
Indian boys, trying to keep up or 
crying if left behind,” and the news 
of his approach would bring entire 
villages out to greet him with shouts 
and fanfare. Once, as he was about to 
say Mass at sunrise, a runner from a 
distant mission came with word that 
the soldiers there had arrested a poor 
Indian and were going to put him 
to death in two days. Finishing Mass, 
Kino mounted his horse and sped 
south, arriving in time to save the 
prisoner. He had traveled the amazing 
distance of 100 miles in less than a day. 

Endowed with enthusiasm that 
never seemed to flag, he constantly 
bombarded his superiors with accounts 
of the success and the needs of his 
missjons, pleading for more workers 
to extend the mission chain. 
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In the Far West a legendary Jesu I 


The first Europeans to set foot in what is now the Mexican prov: 
ince of Baja (Lower) California were soldiers sent by Cortes in 1533, 
Three years later Cortes himself landed on the peninsula and claimed 
it for Spain. But for well over a century nothing was done to colonize 
this harsh and arid land or the equally forbidding territory that lay 
north and across the bay and that is now the northwest corner of 
Mexico and the far southwest region of Arizona. The land seemed 
too unpromising and the natives too few for any sustained coloniz: 
ing or missionary effort. And though ships had gone far up the coast 
and returned with reports of better prospects further north, it was 
unfeasible to make permanent settlements there without first securing 
bases of supply. And so the vast and fertile land that became Cali- 
fornia slept for years without the white man’s transforming presence. 

Gradually, however, northwest Mexico began to be occupied. On 
the heels of soldiers, cattlemen and miners came Jesuit missionaries 
to work among a particularly savage people. Then in 1681 a settle. 
ment was made at La Paz near the southern tip of Baja California; 
though it soon failed, it inspired other, more determined and success- 
ful attempts that led in their turn to the advance to California. 


Like other early missions, San Xavier del Bac, founded by Kino in 1700 near what 
is now Tucson, Arizona, is still an active parish, serving Papago and Yacqui 
Indians who call it LA PALOMA DEL DESIERTO—“The White Dove of the Desert.” 
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guj. named Kino sows the Faith and inspires a will for settlement 
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The two chief architects of the process were both Italian 
Jesuits who had been assigned by the Order to the im- 
mense and under-manned American missionary front. 
One was a veteran of the La Paz failure, Eusebio Kino, 
(left); after being transferred to the Pimeria Alta region 
of the northern mainland, he put in prodigious missionary 
labors that took him as far as the present site of Tucson, 
where he founded the beautiful mission of San Xavier 
del Bac in 1700. The other, Juan Maria de Salvatierra, 
sustained largely by Kino’s enthusiasm and help, planted 
the first successful colony in Baja California in 1697, and 
went on to forge and hold together a chain of 14 missions 
the length of the peninsula, before his death in 1717. 

For the missionary, life in Baja California was a night- 
mare which only apostolic fervor could relieve. The story 
is told that when an heiress in Spain was asked where 
she wished her gift to the foreign missions to be spent, 
she answered, “In the most outlandish place in the world,” 
and after consulting their atlases the Jesuits replied that 
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Indians at San Xavier del Bac carry a life-sized santo of their patron, Saint Francis Xavier, around the mission grounds during 


that was certainly Baja California. But they stayed and 
pushed ahead. 

And the dream of upper California remained alive. In 
1542 the Portuguese navigator Juan Cabrillo had been 
sent by Cortes to explore the coastline and had reached 
the present site of San Diego. Then in 1602 Sebastian 
Vizcaino had discovered a “splendid harbor” further 
north. But not until Kino had established the fact that 
upper California was not an island and until Salvatierra 
and his successors had brought supply bases closer did 
it seem possible to go ahead. And then, even as plans 
were at last being drawn up for an expedition to seek 
Vizcaino’s harbor, a blow fell that almost broke the back 
of Spain’s missions in Mexico and the west. In 1767 King 
Charles III ordered the Jesuits expelled from Spain and 
her colonies. Weeping crowds watched their departure 
from Vera Cruz, while the Indians of Baja California, 
bidden to await quietly the coming of Franciscans, fled 
instead to the hills. 
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their three-day pre-Christmas celebration. Meanwhile, other Indians shoot off fireworks, beat drums, and recite the Rosary. 
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‘In Spanish times Arizona, like Texas, was part of New Mexico, and San Xavier del Bac was a base for missionary activities. 
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“Queen of the Missions” is Santa Barbara, shown celebrating its 150th anniversary in 1936. Its founder was Fr. Fermin de 
Lasuen, who added nine missions to “Serra’s Rosary” and ran them at their apogee. In 1786 a French admiral wrote: “[The 
missions| havé no purpose but the conversion and civilization of the natives ... with no profit unless God be the paymaster.” 
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California: Serra’s ‘rosary’ 


When the Franciscans arrived in lower California to replace 
the expelled Jesuits they found the missions abandoned and the 
natives difficult to induce back. The newcomers set to work. 
But even as they did, the scope of their activity was. about to 
be greatly enlarged. Russian traders and settlers had been edg- 
ing south along the coast from Alaska; the fear that Russia 
might seize California at last put an end to Spanish delay. 

A “Sacred Expedition” to the north got under way in two 
sections, the first leaving by sea on February 20, 1769, the 
other by land a month later. With the land party was a Fran- 
ciscan friar, Junipero Serra (right), who went as the presi- 
dent of the prospective missions. After severe hardships the 
two groups met at the site of San ‘Diego, where on July 16, 
1769, Serra raised the standard of the Holy Cross above a cir- 
cle of rough shacks and founded California’s first mission, San 
Diego de Alcala. Shortly thereafter he left with a ship that sailed 
up the coast and found Vizcaino’s harbor at Monterey. 

From then on the mission system slowly spread, until in 1823 
there were 21 of them stretching along the coast. Though Serra 
founded only the first nine (among them, on September 8, 
1771, San Gabriel Arcangel, from which Los Angeles grew), 
they came to be known as “Father Serra’s Rosary” in recogni- 
tion of the courage, devotedness and practical skill that gave 
the system life and made possible its later golden age. Serra 
needed all his courage in the first years. No Indians of the New 
World had a cruder culture than the tribes of California, and 
few were as warlike. And in the 400-mile-long province there 
were listed only 61 Spanish soldiers in 1773. 

But though conversions were painfully slow and the work 
was dangerous, under Serra’s wise and forceful direction the 
Indians were tamed, while at the same time the actual coloniza- 
tion of the coastal area was speeded. Two events acted as spurs. 
One: was Serra’s visit to Mexico City in 1772, where he won 
the Viceroy’s promise of help; the other was the arrival in 1776 
of Juan Bautista de Anza and 244 colonists from Sonora in 
Mexico, the first to reach California from the southwest. 

Yet the need for additional settlers in the huge territory was 
not met, and California consequently never developed the in- 
digenous though Spanish-oriented folk culture or the organized 
society that New Mexico did. In California under Spain the 
maximum white population was perhaps 3,500, the maximum 
number of missionized Indians about 20,000—a proportion that 
in its later years New Mexico reversed. 

Spanish California’s history is therefore largely that of its 
missions, and they—preserved or restored now—are its chief 
legacy. Most familiar to Americans is the mission of San Juan 
Capistrano, where the swallows return each spring, and of 
which Serra’s biographer, Agnes Repplier, wrote: “[there was] 
beauty on every side, beauty in the church and graceful cloi- 
sters, beauty in the even serenity of life.” And though things 


were not always so idyllic—a rebellion at San Diego in 1775 


killed a priest and a carpenter, and loneliness drove one mis- 
sionary mad—the description fits most other missions. 


Junipero Serra, the “Apostle 
of California,” was born on the 
Spanish island of Majorca in 
1713 and was baptized “Miguel 
Jose.” But after his ordination 
as a Franciscan in 1734 he took 
the name “Junipero” after 
Saint Francis’ high-hearted 
companion. After 15 years as a 
philosophy teacher, he arrived in 
Mexico in 1749 and insisted on 
walking the 250 miles from Vera 
Cruz to Mexico City because, 
he said, Saint Francis had never 
given his monks permission to 
ride. On the way he suffered a 
snake bite that left him lame. 

Yet though his penances were 
extreme—a hair shirt, a bed of 
boards, frequent self-flagellation 
—he was a man in whom 
austerity and tenderness lived 
harmoniously. He would cut out 
bright-colored material and teach 
the Indian women how to make 
it into children’s garments; 
he had a boundless charity 
toward the poor and immense 
forgiveness for primitive 
limitations, so that he could say 
of his Indian wards: “They have 
stolen my heart from me.” 

In his travels up and down the 
string of missions he had 
established he would baptize and 
administer Confirmation 
(because of a shortage of 
bishops, Pope Clement XIV 
granted him that privilege in 
1774) and keep a watchful eye 
on a multitude of matters. 

And all along the way 

he was greeted by the three 
words with which he habitually 
opened his instruction periods: 
“AMAR A DIOS” (Love God). At 
his death in 1784 he was 
buried before the altar of one 
of his earliest missions, San 
Carlos Borromeo, near the 
present Carmel, California. 





Froma noble vision arose a unique institution: the Mission 


“This mission has its church adequately furnished with 
ornaments, chalices, cups of gold, bells, and choir chapel; 

- many large and small cattle, oxen, fields, a garden 
with various crops, Castilian fruit trees, grapes, peaches, 
quinces, figs, pomegranates, pears and clingstones. It has 
a forge for blacksmiths, a carpenter shop, a pack train, 
water mill, many kinds of grain, provisions from rich and 
abundant harvests of wheat and maize; and other things, 
including horse and mule herds: all of which serve . 
for domestic use . . . and for new conquests and conver- 
sions, and to purchase a few gifts. . . with which, together 
with the Word of God, it is customary to contrive to win 
the minds and souls of the natives.” 

So wrote the Jesuit missionary, Eusebio Kino (see pg. 
32) in a report to his superiors. Not all missions in 
Spanish America were as well-off as Kino’s, but enough 
prospered to produce a memory of Golden Ages: in New 
Mexico and Florida it ran through most of the 17th cen- 
tury, in California from about 1775 to 1825. Almost 5,000 
missionaries are estimated to have worked in America in 
the three centuries of Spanish rule. The conversions they 
made number in the millions. 

In California, the usual procedure was for the friars 
to build the mission with the help of troops, if any were 
available, or with friendly Indians. Then, by vocal per- 
suasion or by gifts of food, clothing, tobacco or beads, 
the Indians were gathered into a village adjacent to the 
church. Though conversion was voluntary, once they 
entered a mission the Indians had no legal escape—for 
the most part they seem not to have sought it. All were 
locked in at night, with the unmarried being segregated 
by sexes. In New Mexico, however, where the Spanish 
found a largely urban population, the friars simply built 
their missions next to already established communities 
and had less absolute powers. 

The heart of the mission was the church, with the 
priests’ residence attached to it or close by. A fully de- 
veloped mission had all or most of the economic features 
mentioned by Kino, and to supervise the work native of- 
ficers were usually appointed—governor, chief herdsman, 
head plowman, etc. Women and children were taught to 
sew and weave or were employed around the church. 

Each day saw a well-ordered round of drill in cate- 
chism, prayers and sacred music (almost every mission had 
an excellent Indian choir, and many possessed organs) ; 
attendance at Mass was compulsory, and promising youths 


From the very beginning of the missions 
the Indian—headdress and all—was 
invited into the Church in the fullest 
sense. An old print shows us Father 
Magin Catala, O.F.M. (1761-1830) 
preaching to his people at Santa Clara, 
California; while at Isleta, New Mexico, 
contemporary Indians dance in honor of 

, Our Lady of Fatima before the 

altar of St. Augustine’s Church. 


served as altar boys. And on Sundays and feast days 
there were special celebrations which might include pro- 
cessions, pageants, athletic events or bull-fights put on 
by neighboring Spaniards. 

The missionaries put in back-breaking hours. Besides 
their religious and teaching duties, they often had to 
cook, wash, plow, harvest, handle stock or supervise con- 
struction work and serve as nurses and doctors, especially 
during epidemics. Though wherever possible they worked 
in pairs, they would sometimes have to run a mission by 
themselves, in which case loneliness became a torment. 
And always they were under a severe strain imposed by 
the difficulties involved in making lasting conversions. 

Where the Indian did not object to “having water 
thrown over him,” as some described Baptism, he was 
motivated largely by material considerations ranging 
from trinkets to Spanish protection from more savage 
tribes. Even if he felt drawn in spirit, his habits of mind 
and his traditions worked against the new commitment. 
Father Juan Rogel, a Florida missionary, wrote down his 
not untypical experiences. The Indians he preached to, 


i 


he says, believed that man has three souls, the first one ~ 


the apple of his eye, the second the shadow he casts, the ‘ 


third his likeness as in a glass. Upon death a man’s prin- 
cipal soul entered an animal or fish and when that died 
went into a smaller one, and so descended until it reached 


nothingness. “Hence,” he concludes, “it is difficult to con: _ 


vince them of the immortality of the soul and of the res- 
urrection.” And he adds that though they accept the Thr 
Divine Persons, they feel that the first outranks the other 
two, and the second outranks the third, all having spe- 
cialized functions. Then, too, the Indian’s language (where 
the missionary could learn it; in California there were 
least 21 unrelated linguistic groups) lacked the terms t 
convey the meaning of Christian doctrines. 


Yet despite these obstacles the work went on, patiently, 
doggedly, with good humor and little grumbling and” 


enough results to encourage the religious and secular au-_ 
thorities back home. It was a noble work, product of a7 
noble vision: to Christianize and civilize the Indian and” 
thus raise him to a higher capacity for fruitful life and” 
to a share in the universal Redemption. And it was Spain’ 
special glory; France’s mission work was sporadic and: 
not a matter of government policy, while the English and 
Americans who followed had no other thought than “the 
only good Indian is a dead Indian.” 








Joseph’s church, Laguna, New Mexico, built in 1699 of stone instead of the usual brick, still ministers to the Indians. 
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Within one generation—1819-1853—the history of 
Spanish North America came to an end. The first date 
marks the cession of Florida to the United States, the 
second is that of the Gadsden Purchase, by which the 
U.S. completed the process of rounding out its borders. 
Florida was acquired from Spain itself, but after 1821 
the government at Washington had to deal with the newly 
independent nation of Mexico. 

Long before the political strokes cut the last ties, a 
steady weakening of the Spanish position had been under 
way. The later history of Spain’s main territories within 
the present boundaries of the United States—Florida, 
New Mexico and California—reveals a common factor: 
there were not enough Spanish colonists to withstand 
the mounting pressure from outside, nor was the mother 
country strong enough or determined enough to help 
them. 

In Florida the pressure came from the English, who 
after founding Charleston in 1670 set in motion their 


aggressive policy of “trade and blade,” mingled, it would. 


seem, with aggression for its own sake. In 1702, Governor 
Moore of South Carolina led a fleet against St. Augustine; 
he burned churches, schools and convents and executed 
three captured Franciscans before he was finally driven 
off. Two years later he sent thousands of savage Indians 
led by British officers sweeping down upon undefended 
Spanish missions and settlements in an orgy of burning 
and looting. Hundreds of Christian Indians and many 
priests were killed, and other Indians were carried off 
for the slave markets of Carolina. 






Spain’s hold on the Floridas was made precarious by raids 
like this ong in 1586 upon St. Augustine by Francis Drake, 
the English pirate. Florida was ceded to the U.S. in 1819. 





By treaty, conquest and rebellion the New World slipped 


Spanish retaliation when it came was ineffective. At 
last the end of the French and Indian War in 1763 saw 
all Florida pass into English hands, though colonies at 
New Smyrna and St. Augustine maintained the continuity 
of Catholic life. And though Spain re-won Florida in 
1783 she was forced to relinquish it again, this time to 
the United States in 1819. 

Meanwhile, in 1762, France had ceded the Louisiana 
Territory to Spain. For almost 40 years Louisiana was 


‘Spanish (New Orleans’ Cathedral of St. Louis dates from 


this period), but in 1800 the Territory reverted to France, 
and three years later Napoleon sold it to the United 
States. 

In the west, New Mexico, threatened at first on its 
borders by semi-official French bands led by adventurers 
like La Salle, who attempted to occupy the eastern prov- 
ince—Texas—in 1685, finally succumbed to the irresistible 
American advance. After Mexico’s revolt from Spain, 
immigrants from the U.S. began to pour into Texas 
and soon outnumbered the native population. Then in 
1836, a month after the bloody siege of the Alamo, the 
battle of San Jacinto brought Texas its independence and 
a nine-year existence as the “Lone Star Republic” before 
admission to the Union in 1845. 

A year later began the Mexican War, one of the most 
shameful episodes of American history. Under the doc- 
trine of “Manifest Destiny,” the U.S. seized a pretext to 
declare war on the much weaker Mexicans and, victorious, 
took half their territory. By the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo in 1848 Mexico was forced to cede a vast region 


The battle of the Alamo marked an attempt by Mexico to 
hold together the former Spanish North American Empire. 
But soon Texas, then all of the Southwest went to the U.S. 
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that included the present states of New Mexico, Arizona, 


t California, Utah, Nevada and half of Colorado. 


. The Church itself in these areas and in Florida had 
f begun to decline well before the Mexican’ period, though 
y the new government’s inefficiency and occasional anti- 
: clericalism accelerated the trend. Spain herself was in 


decline throughout the 18th century, both physically and 
spiritually, her original crusading ardor having hardened 


. into a religious formalism. In Florida, and to a lesser 
degree in New Mexico, enthusiasm waned, missionary 
; activity became more and more ineffectual, and the earlier 


’ breed of heroic priests came more and more to be re- 
placed by men of lesser stature. California, on the other 
hand, perhaps because of its late start, kept its apostolic 
; zeal almost. until the end; but the secularization of 
} mission control there, a move designed to raise money 
: for the troubled Mexican government, brought about the 
sudden collapse of the entire system. 

It was the ironic aftermath of American conquest and 
accession (later chapters of JUBILEE’s Church in America 
series will take up the story) that under it a Catholic 
revival began. Sometimes it flourished in spite of the new 
officials; gradually the Church became non-Spanish in 
character and took on the status of a minority group. But 
growth was nonetheless real and sustained. There was a 
magnificent foundation on which to build. 


Si eee eS | a 


| In 1670 A QUAINTLY PIOUS New Yorker, Daniel Denton, 
wrote: “It hath been generally observed that where the 
English come to settle, a divine hand makes way for 
them by removing . . . the Indians either by wars .. . or 
by some raging mortal disease.” Much later Mark Twain 
was to add that the English colonists fell first on their 
knees and then on the aborigines. For contrast there are 
hese words from Salvador de Madariaga’s Rise of the 
I Spa ish American Empire: 

_ “There is a word which constantly recurs [in early 
ocuments] . . . the Spaniards wanted to ennoble the 
they had discovered. Where our moderns would 
elop or open up, they said ennoble. They meant by 
aise the standards of material and moral living and 
e the new lands a Christian order and polity. . . . 
ind both the faith and the polity were understood as 
bracing Spaniards and natives as men different indeed 
'character, tendencies and aptitudes but equal before 
ie law and the Cross.” 

Tt is one of history’s greatest ironies that the classic 
panish achievement in America should have been ignored 
id perverted, as today it still is, and that England’s 
word should: receive all our textbooks’ flattery. History, 
Feourse, knows no nation made up entirely of saints, 
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fom Spain’s grasp, but a rich, colorful heritage remains 


and Spain was in fact often wrong and cruel and false to 
her ideals, but she at least had ideals which might 
through human weakness be betrayed; England, as far as. 
the Indian was concerned, had none. 

The “Black Legend” arose from a simple political fact: 
the world was jealous of Spain. Samuel Johnson wrote: 


“Has Heaven reserved, in pity to the poor, 

No pathless waste, or undiscovered shore? 

No secret island in the boundless main? 

No peaceful desert, yet unclaimed by Spain?” 


And King Francis I of France, who was a contemporary 
of Cortes, grumbled: “The sun shines on me as well as. 
on others. I should be happy to see the clause in Adam’s. 
will which excluded me from my share when the world 
was divided.” 

Spain was of course in America on more than a 
crusade; she was there for profit, too, and in this she 
was a creature of her time. But what lifted her above her 
time. was her hunger for souls: that, together with her 
astonishing vitality and boundless material ambition, was 
what made Spanish America possible. Such a union of 
spiritual and material ambitions may seem impossible: 
historians continue to regard Spanish civilizing and mis- 
sionary work as either an extension of material greed or 
as an afterthought. It was neither, and perhaps the best 
proof that it was not is the varied richness of what was 
left behind. 

Today in the United States the signs are everywhere. 
Four states—Florida, Colorado, Nevada and California— 
have Spanish names. Hundreds of rivers, mountains, 
towns and cities in the South and West still are known 
by the names of saints beloved of the Spanish pioneers 
who founded or discovered them. Southwestern Indians 
continue to speak Spanish in preference to English. Hun- 
dreds of words of Spanish origin are in current use (cow- 
boy lingo is almost all garbled Spanish), and Spanish 
architecture exerts a compelling if badly translated in- 
fluence. And New Mexican artifacts are collectors’ items. 

But the Black Legend dies hard, and another rebuttal 
may be in order. Listen to de Madariaga (speaking 
about both Americas): “Measure events by standards 
other than political and economic; think of a whole con- 
tinent effectively assimilated to European civilization and 
life, without sacrificing the native population in the 
process nor leaving it outside . . . [think] of an absorp- 
tion into the ways of Europe . . . of peoples as [far-flung] 
as the Aztecs‘of Mexico... and the Tagalog of the 
Philippines; gauge the depth, colour, richness of the 
spiritual tradition Spain has left... [how] the language. 
remains alive . . . and, well, was it so bad?” 







One recent Sunday afternoon at New York's 
Catholic Charities Center 400 youngsters hung up 
for display the works of art done in their spare 
time as members of the archdiocesan Catholic 
Youth Organization. Almost every medium—oil, 
tempera, water-color, charcoal, pen-and-ink, cray- 
ola and even fingerpainting—and nearly every 
style, from late Renaissance to non-objective, was 
represented. Hundreds of parents, many of whom 
had never darkened the door of an art gallery, 
came eagerly to see their children’s work, and if 
some of them were a little puzzled by what they 
saw, they wisely said nothing. 
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Parents and teachers inspect some of the 400 entries. 
Prizes were awarded for work in.13 media done by 
children in three age groups ranging from 7 to 18. 


Geraldine Foy, who posed for several young artists 
(see picture at left), watches as Thomas Vasald, 13, 
pencils in the final details in his likeness of her. 


As other CYO members look on, five-year-old Thomas Burke, 
one of the show’s youngest participants, sets up his easel 
and begins a pencil sketch of Geraldine Foy, aged 10. 
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Margaret Connolly, 16, won the best-in-show award, a three- 


One of the 58 prize-winners receives her award from Msgr. 
year art school scholarship, for “Blue Boat,” a watercolor. 


Harold D. Engel, archdiocesan CYO Director. 


The entries of the four Midget Division winners shown here with Msgr. Engel indicate the range of styles and subjects. From 
left are Dale O’Keefe, 10, with a pencil drawing entitled “Conference”; Sheila Hunt, 11, with an untitled finger painting ; 
Matthew Walsh, 11, with his batik drawing, “Bird of Paradise” ; Mary Lackmann, 8, with her tempera called “The Last Supper.” 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT 





by ROBERT LAX 


OMETIMES THE CRY of a man reaches to 
heaven; sometimes his silence alone seems 


to bring down an answer from the sky. 
Seldom has a cry been raised as loud and truly 
suffering as Job’s: seldom has a silence been kept 
as deep as his. And never has an answer come 
from the sky as complete and uncompromising 
as the answer which came at last from the center 
of the whirlwind to justify the long-suffering 
Job. 

Job was a simple and upright man, fearing 
God and avoiding evil. The Lord was well pleased 
with him: his family prospered and his possessions 
were great. Suddenly, in a single day, misfortunes 
began to fall upon him. His oxen were plowing in 
the field: brigands of a neighboring tribe raided 
and stole them, killing the herdsmen, all but one; 
his sheep were grazing on the hillside: lightning 
flashed from the heavens, struck and killed the 
enormous flock, consuming the shepherds, all 
but one; three troops of the Chaldeans descended 
upon his camels and led them away, killing all 
but one of the servants. As Job sat listening to 
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the reports of these disasters, another servant 
came and said: “Thy sons and daughters were 
eating and drinking wine in the house of their 
elder brother; a violent wind burst in from the 
desert, and shook the four corners of the house; 
it fell upon thy children, and they are dead.” 

Overwhelmed by the weight of these catas- 
trophes, Job rose up and tore his garments; still 
he maintained his spirit of faith: ““Naked came 
I out of my mother’s womb and naked shall I 
return . . . the Lord gave, and the Lord hath 
taken away .. . Blessed be the name of the Lord,” 
he said. 

OW AGAIN he is struck, this time in his 
N flesh, with festering sores from head 
to foot; at last, in the crucible of 
humiliation, he goes outside, sits upon a dunghill, 
scrapes his limbs with a piece of broken pottery, 
and raises his eyes to the dark firmament, the 
heavily churning sky. 

Of all the dramas ever written, few can equal 
the Book of Job in portraying the weight of the 
entire cosmos pressed upon the soul of a single 
man. The question on which it turns is timeless: 
Why does the just man suffer? For. centuries 
before the time of Christ, Hebrews, Greeks and 
Babylonians were occupied, particularly in their 
philosophic dramas, with that most fundamental 
problem. Then, in about the fifth century B.C., 
this divinely-inspired Old Testament story gave 
the sufferings of all pre-Christian mankind their 
most complete and lasting articulation. 

Three friends come to comfort Job. They sit 
on the ground in silence for seven days and seven 
nights, so fully do they enter into his sorrow. 
The sufferer is deeply silent too, but when at 
last he opéns his mouth it is to curse the day 
of his birth and all the anniversaries of it until 
the end of time. 

His former friends are unprepared for this 
violent utterance: it would be easier to console 
a mortally wounded lion. Their aphorisms, care- 
fully culled from psalms and proverbs, roll off 
him or serve merely to intensify his sorrow. 

Doesn’t he know, too, that God is all-powerful 
and unimaginably perfect, and that no man is 
really innocent before Him? Hasn’t he seen, or 


heard it said, that the good are blessed, and that 
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the evil suffer? Doesn’t he know as well as they 
that his calamities must have a cause, that 
“trouble doth not spring from the ground?” 
Who are the voices in this drama? They can 
all be heard in the heart: for God is there in its 
depth and silence; but Satan also patrols the 


shadows, tempting, accusing; false comforters 
are there with the eye of suspicion and counsels 
of prudence after the fact; and Job is there— 
the very figure of the soul—suffering, yet often 
fundamentally innocent, waiting the final judg- 
ment of God. 

For Job knows that though he is not perfect, 
he is of the innocent—he has not willingly 
offended God, but in all his words and deeds 
has tried to obey, to serve and please Him. Yet 
suffering has come upon him, more heavily, it 
seems, than upon most sinners. He believes as 
firmly as his philosophic friends that God has sent, 
or has allowed, this suffering. But Job does not 
believe (as, bitterly, he sees they do) that this 
is the mark and symptom of his sin, or that his 
troubles have come as warning and punishment 
to an unrepentant soul. In agony, he half-scorns 
these counselors, for he reads their fearful hearts. 
If suffering befalls the righteous (they have rea- 
soned) their substance also is in peril. And to 
live thus in God’s unpredictable universe disturbs 
their peace of mind. (What could such coun- 
selors have understood of a Savior crucified?) 

ET FOR Jos too the question towers sky- 
Y ward for reply. Once knit in fire to his 
flesh, it is recalled to him with every 
heart-beat: Why does the good man suffer? He 
has himself become the question. And he asks not 
only for himself and those about him, but for 
pre-Christians of all times, and for all that re- 
mains pre-Christian in ourselves: the not-yet- 
perfectly-converted nature, the blinded faith 
and stumbling hope that dwell in our own hearts. 
Job must ask from the depths of his soul for us 
all: “Why does God let the just man suffer?” 

For Job, as for pre-Christians of our day (for 
a modern man without faith in the God of Israel 
and His Redeeming Son may be as much a 
dweller in the ancient world as were Homer, 
Oedipus or Archimedes) there seemed to be no 
hope or promise of compensation in the after- 
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life. For Job, the dead dwelt in Sheol, a harbor of 


limbo where the kings are at peace in a kind 
of dim tranquillity: no sound is ever heard there 
but the voice of sighing; no song is ever lifted to 
praise the Lord. “A tree hath hope,” he says. “If 
it be cut, it groweth green again . . . at the scent 
of water it shall spring and bring forth leaves. . . 
but man, when he shall be dead, and stripped 
and consumed, I pray you, where is he?” The 
most he can hope from death is rest from sorrow. 
If his cause is not justified on earth, he believes, he 
will go down ignominiously to the pit, marked 
by his sufferings as a sinner, not merely bruised 
by the fortunes of the world, but rejected 
even by God. 

Seldom has a controversy so cried out for in- 
controvertible judgment. Job’s friends were right 
in affirming that the life of a good man is often 
blessed, and that the sinner, even if he prosper 

¢ for a time, will stumble, and the memory of him 

perish. But it was equally true, as Job could 
testify, that the good also suffer, often out of all 
apparent proportion to their merit, and that the 
phenomenon is as mysterious as the causes of 
the rain, or of the budding of a tree. The good 
are rewarded; the evil are punished; and yet, the 
innocent may suffer. This is a maze which faith 
alone may thread, and which only God in eter- 
nity may see as a labyrinth of love. 

Job knows only that in all his suffering there 
is but one direction in which to look for justice 
and consolation, and that is toward God—the 
very God who has been pleased to take away all 
that he possessed and who leaves him still to 
suffer. Job, the protagonist, is like a child who 
holds strongly to his belief in his father’s good- 
ness, even when all appearances may be against 
it. In his pain and bewilderment Job knows very 
little, but he is sure that God does not desire the 
praise of a hypocrite. Whatever he says, even in 
protest, comes from his heart—the heart of an 
innocent man. “Even though He kill me, yet 
I will trust in Him.” This is the unquenchable 
faith by which Job at last is justified. 

His faith suggests a truth of which he was 
only partly aware in the days of his prosperity: 

the truth that there is possible between God and 
man a closeness of spirit which is beyond justice, 
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and for which the pursuit of human righteous- 
ness is only a preparation. It is proximity which 
takes place first of all in the darkness of faith, 
but which finds its realization at last in the full- 
ness of charity—in the encounter and embrace, 
in the awesome union of a contemplative love. 
Our just punishment may make us weep, but 
only one that seems unjust will make us really 
protest. Job essentially protested, as long as he 
believed he was suffering an injustice. In the end 
he discovered that his ordeal had little to do with 
justice, but that it was rather the effective instru- 
ment of a supernatural love. It is a love too 
strong to bear without passing through an ordeal 
by fire. For the Fire which purges is the Love we 
shall enjoy: the purifying candor of the Beatific 
Vision in which the soul, once made holy, takes 
delight. Job in his torment passes through the 
first, most harrowing flames of this all-tempering 
fire. Because he has been found acceptable to God 
he must endure this trial. 

E IS STRIPPED of all possessions, of all 
H human consolations; he is left only with 

faith in a single truth: the truth that 
God is. And that suffices him. He cries out, as all 
men do in pain and sorrow, and even more 
strongly, in indignation; but with the wisdom of 
the faithful he directs his cry to God. In this 
faith, in his unwavering regard toward Heaven, 
he persists in spite of all temptation to despair. 
And it is this vigil of faith which God at last 
rewards, speaking to him from out of the whirl- 
wind, answering his tormented Why? with the 
one life-giving affirmative: I AM, showing forth 
the vast panorama of creation, its almost-blind- 
ing cosmic splendor, its small yet weightily sig- 
nificant details; and giving to Job, and to earnest 
seekers in all succeeding generations—in the ex- 
hilarating breath of His discourse, and in the 
overwhelming innocence, simplicity and power, 
the gently joyous humor of His tone (“Were 
you there,” He asks Job, “when the morning 
stars sang together, and all the Sons of God 
shouted for joy?”)—a token, constantly redis- 
coverable, if not yet fully of His love, at least of 
the inexhaustible wonder of life which is ever 


>and mysteriously at play in this dark and shining 


sea of His creation. 

































a THE CHURCH: ONE OF A SERIES 


pe 


i. CHURCH isa choir and the bishop presides 


at her concerts which, like the concerts in heaven, cease 


not day nor night. She is a divine harp; priests.and 
people are joined to the bishop like the strings of a 

lyre joined to its frame. And so in perfect union of 
thought and charity a concert of praise goes up .. . [and] 
each of you should take his part in the choir. 


—SAINT IGNATIUS OF ANTIOCH 


ARTIST: ESTHER GILMAN 





THE SAINTS 





Saint Anthony or PaduA 


While delivering a verbal attack on sin in the presence of the Archbishop of 
Bourges, Anthony of Padua, the short, heavy-set, Portuguese-born Franciscan 
preacher who shook the complacency of the 13th century with his vivid sermons, 
turned to the Archbishop and said, “And that goes for you too, you with the mitre 
on.” Such fearlessness and disregard for high office, along with his success against 
the Albigensians and the favors granted through his intercession, have earned 
Anthony the titles of “The Saint of the Whole World” (from Leo XIII), “The 
Ark of the Covenant” (from Gregory IX), the “Hammer of Heretics,” and “The 
Wonder Worker.” 

Saint Anthony is—unfortunately—most often remembered for a series of 
inconsequential and probably apocryphal “miracles” which allegedly occurred during 
his lifetime—the finding of lost articles, speaking to an audience. of fish, making a 


Continued on page 50 


by KATHLEEN GOESS 


Saint Anthony: the statue in 
Vienna’s Church of St. Stephen. 
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In Padua, where Saint Anthony spent the last six years of his life, the 
great Romanesque-Byzantine basilica which houses his relics stands at 
the end of a lagoon flanked by statues of Padua’s heroes and saints. 
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donkey bow before the Blessed Sacrament. But it was his , 


pure love of God and his complete submission to His Will 
that made Anthony a saint. 

A student of Sacred Scripture in his native Lisbon, 
Anthony received permission to join the new Order of 
Friars Minor founded by Saint Francis after he had 
served ten years as a Canon Regular of Saint Augustine. 
Ravaged by illness after an attempt at missionary work 
in North Africa, he started home, but a storm arose and 
drove his ship to Sicily. He then joined the five thousand 
other Franciscans meeting in a Chapter General—‘“The 
Chapter of Mats”—held in Assisi in 1221. Everyone was 
given an office or mission, and Anthony, perhaps because 
of his still emaciated appearance, was made chaplain of 
a house of recollection in Montepaolo, near Forli. At this 
retreat he spent his time in prayer and in the routine tasks 
of cooking, cleaning and serving. 

Saint Anthony’s emergence from the monastery into 
public life was effected quite unexpectedly. When the 
Dominicans failed to supply a preacher for an ordination 
at Forli, Anthony—as a last resort—was ordered to 
preach. Out of humility, he refused at first, but then 
obeyed in accordance with his monastic vow. Though he 
began hesitatingly, he soon astounded his audience by his 
learning and eloquence. He was commissioned to preach 
throughout Italy. A great career had begun. 

The age in which Anthony lived was chaotic: The Sara- 
cens threatened Western civilization, Italy was torn by 


internal political struggles, and society in general was’ 


morally sick. Feudalism was now a burden instead of a 
protection: unwilling peasants were forced to fight their 
liege lord’s wars. Badly in need of reform, the Church 
was battling for her existence against the attacks of 
heretics. It was Anthony for whom the age cried out. 
S A PREACHER, he was gifted with a resonant voice 
A and a magnetic personality. His learning, based 
upon a profound understanding of the Scrip- 
tures and a vast knowledge of the Church Fathers, was 
impressive, and did much to convert heretics who were 
often men of education themselves. Eventually the 
churches could not hold the crowds that gathered to hear 
him, and he had to deliver most of his sermons in the 
open. After two years as an itinerant preacher, Anthony, 
appointed by Saint Francis himself to the office of Reader 
of Theology, was sent to teach at the Universities of 
Montepellier and Toulouse. 

When Francis died, in 1226, Anthony was recalled to 
Italy, apparently to become Provincial Minister, but he 
was released by Pope Gregory IX from office-holding in 
order to continue preaching. It was in Padua that Anthony 
made his home, and it was there that he had the greatest 
and most gratifying response to his preaching. Feuds 


were settled, thieves made restitution, prisoners were | 
freed, and people often performed public penances for 
their sins, sometimes at Anthony’s feet. Anthony also ” 
fought fiercely against the practice of usury—money was : 
loaned at rates of interest as high as 50 per cent—and ~ 
was successful in having Padua’s first bankruptcy law” 
passed. For these reasons, he became a patron of Padua 7 
rather than of his birthplace, Lisbon. 
N 1231 ANTHONY was 36 years old. He had spent 
| fifteen years with his parents, eleven with the Canons — 
Regular of Saint Augustine, ten in the Order of 
Friars Minor. His solidly-built body had been worn out 
by the rigors of his travels, and it was clear to him that id 
death was near. To prepare for it, he retired to a hermisy 
tage outside Padua, and it is said that here he had the 
friars build him a hut in the branches of a large tree. on 
June 13th, he became very ill; wanting to be buried in” 
Padua, he asked to be taken there in an ox cart. He never 
reached the city of his adoption, however, but died at 
Arcella in a hospice of the Poor Clare nuns, after receiv-_ 
ing the Last Sacraments. The friars tried to keep his death” 
secret for fear that the people would quarrel over the’ 
possession of his body. But the children of Padua some- ” 
how discovered Anthony’s death, and ran through the 
streets shouting, “The Saint is dead! Our Father, Saint © 
Anthony, is dead!” Thereupon the dispute the friars” 
had feared materialized: riots swept the city. The Bishop” 
intervened and, in accordance with Anthony’s wish, his | 
body was buried at St. Mary’s Friary in Padua. On Tues- ” 
day, the day of his burial, so many miracles were ob- 
tained through Anthony’s intercession that the funeral | 
procession turned into a triumphal march. The news of | 
these wonders spread, and eventually people came from 
every direction on pilgrimages to his grave. He was 
canonized on the Feast of Pentecost in May of 1232, less’ 
than a year after his death. ; 
In 1263, the Paduans built a basilica in honor of their” 
“wonder worker.” When transferring the relics to : 
basilica, they discovered that although the body had 
turned to dust, the tongue which had championed be 
cause of the Church was still fresh and red. The presiding. 
monk, Saint Bonaventure, took up the tongue and said 
words which have since become a prayer: “Blessed” 
tongue, which always praised the Lord and taught others. 
to praise Him, now it is clear how precious thou art in the: 
sight of God.” 4 
In an Apostolic Letter issued January 16th, 1946, Pope ' 
Pius XII made Saint Anthony of Padua a Doctor of the 
ee Church, giving him the title “Doctor Evangel 
” The title is significant because it honors, in this 
case, not a man’s intellectual eminence, but his knowledge” 
and preaching of the greatest of all books, the Holy Bible. 


One of many legends surrounding Anthony's mem 
shows him making a donkey bow before the Hi 
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Drior Prom Weekend 


Normally, Holy Cross College, a Jesuit school which bestrides Mount St. James just outside the city 

of Worcester, Mass., is a male stronghold. But on a recent Friday afternoon its outposts were subtly 
infiltrated by 400 women, arriving for the Junior Prom. Though the attackers were unorganized and 
unarmed—except for those weapons provided by nature—the garrison was quickly pacified: stubble 
vanished from unshaven chins, ties appeared from dusty closets, the conquered adopted gentle and 
peaceful ways. Long before the weekend was over, the citadel had struck its colors. Only two casualties 
were reported: the prom chairman, exhausted by weeks of strategy-planning, came down with an ulcer, 
and an invader from Chicago forgot to get off her train and wound up stranded in Boston. 


Finalists in the balloting for Queen of the Prom are introduced at a 
pre-prom cocktail party. Boys submitted photos from which a New York 
modeling agency chose fwve finalists; a local committee picked the Queen. 


Carrying corsages, boys pick up their Couples dance around a miniature 
dates at the Worcester hotel where Tower which set the Parisian theme of 
= most of the girls stayed; then the decorations. The CAFE DU MOULIN rou 
; couples go on to a cocktail party was the refreshment stand; student wall 
held at a downtown restaurant. wore berets and black turtle-neck sweat@ 
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dents and their dates fill Fitton Field for the baseball 
e with Colgate. Despite their rooting, Holy Cross lost. 


After the prom itself, which was held 
in the Fieldhouse Friday night, 
Saturday’s agenda included an 
intercollegiate baseball game (which 
the Holy Cross varsity lost to Colgate, 
5-2), an outdoor picnic (at which 





Displaying more zest than style, this visitor takes a turn 
Juniors and their dates played a little at bat during the picnic. An empty beer-case serves as home-plate. 


baseball themselves) and, in the 
evening, an informal dance. 


Old-fashioned boaters are popular with under-grads, 
some of whom wore them everywhere 
but to the prom. 





Saturday afternoon sees the Holy Cross men and their. visitors 
i pretty girl was among the gather for a picnic with beer, baseball and bright sunshine. 


eclators at the varsity game. 
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Promgoers attend a special Sunday Mass in St. Joseph’s Chapel, 


then pose for a group portrait on the library steps with Fr. 
Donaghy and Fr. J. J. Drohan, Director of Social Activities. 


On Sunday morning, after attending Mass 
in a body, promgoers heard the Very Rev. 
William A. Donaghy, S.J., President of 
Holy Cross, deliver a Communion-breakfast 
talk on the meaning of love, then wound 
up their weekend at a jam session 
presided over by the members of 


“The Very Seldom Jazz Band, Ltd.” 


Prom Chairman James S. Nist and Fr. Drohan 
meet with committee members. 
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The prom week-end winds up with a Sunday afternoon jazz session held at a Worcester restaurant. 


Cap-clad student and jumper-clad girl are lost 
in the music of “The Very Seldom Jazz Band, Ltd.” 


The week-end over, students pay their bills. 
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A powerful novel of 
a girl who thought she 
was damned... until 
she met an inspired 


woman of God 





@ Beautiful and talented, 
Georgia Gale came to Charles 
De Lattre’s sanitarium in the 
Swiss Alps to fight a terrifying 
instability which psychiatry and 
religious cults had failed to cure. 
It was when he despaired of his 
own efforts to save her that Dr. 
De Lattre turned to Mother 
Mary Magdalena. This novel 
brilliantly dramatizes the power 
of Catholic faith. 


@ “Courageous book (about) a 
great problem of our age. . . 
what it has to say about the root- 
less generation might well be 
listened to . . . a challenge to the 
mature reader.”—Best Sellers 


Our Hearts 
Are 
Restless 


sy GLADYS BAKER 


Author of | Had To Know 


$3.50 at all bookstores 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS 


210 Madison Ave., New York 16 








BOOK REVIEWS 


IntropuctorY Papers ON DANTE, by 
Dorothy L. Sayers (Harpers, $4.00), is 
as good an introduction as you will find 
to the art of one of the world’s monu- 
mental writers. The art, not the politics 
nor the theology nor the psychology. 
Too often we tend to drown great cre- 
ators under seas of speculation about 
everything except their actual work, and 
no poet has gone under more frequently 
than Dante. To find him, Miss Sayers 
dives right down to the ocean floor and 
comes up with a Divine Comedy that 
gleams and dazzles us with its long- 
buried splendor. Here, she says, take it, 
don’t be intimidated by the profession- 
als, don’t let yourself be swindled out 
of one of the most profound experiences 
of your life because you haven’t read 
much philosophy or even begun to climb 
the Summa. Here is a magnificent alle- 
gory of man’s capacity for salvation or 
damnation; live within its atmosphere 
for a while—you won’t be the same 
afterwards. 

Miss Sayers (a High-Church Angli- 
can) by no means ignores the theologi- 
cal structure of Dante’s epic, nor does 
she eliminate the political or the psy- 
chological elements; to do so would be 
as unrealistic as to overstress them. But 
guiding us carefully along the intricate 
passageways of the poem, as Virgil 
led Dante through Hell and to Purga- 
tory, she reveals to us a vision of man 
in his choices, his commitments, his de- 
ceptions and his glories that speaks di- 
rectly to our imaginations because it is 
first and last a poem and not a tract. 

It is not always easy going. The read- 
er must be prepared to exert an effort 
to keep up. Miss Sayers has a rich and 
complex mind, and because she loves 
Dante well she is never content with 
superficial analysis. 

Nor does she ever lose sight of the 
fact that for most moderns Dante seems 
remote or quaint or unimportant. (Some 
Catholics even think he’s on the Index. ) 

Pay attention, she says, we'll take 
care of that nonsense. 

—RicHarp GILMAN 


THE Brownson READER, edited by Alvan 
S. Ryan (P. J. Kenedy & Sons, $4.50), 
contains a representative cross-section 
of the writings of Orestes A. Brownson, 
19th century critic, journalist, political 
thinker, and social reformer. Astutely 
edited by an Associate Professor of 
English at Notre Dame University, this 
collection mirrors the intellectual and 


spiritual odyssey of a man who has been 
called “the American John Henry New- 
man.” 

Brownson was an intimate of Emer- 
son, Thoreau, Whittier and Hawthorne, 
and until he trudged the last mile to 
Rome he was a vital figure in American 
Protestantism. After his conversion he 
continued to write extensively for peri- 
odicals and for his own Quarterly Re- 
view, expounding on a wide diversity of 
social, religious and philosophical top. 
ics. One of his persistent concerns was 
to find new applications for the truths 
of Catholicism within the context of 
modern life. A provocative and inde- 
pendent thinker, thoroughly embroiled 
in the controversies of his day, Brown- 
son was one of the first American Cath- 
olics to cite the need of a broadly edu- 
cated and articulate laity able to under- 
stand and assimilate what was good in 
the scientific, philosophical and _politi- 
cal changes then erupting in Europe 
and America. He refused to retreat be- 
fore these new currents of thought, for 
he did not think any Catholic should 
seek refuge from the times in ignorance 
or in a weak, sentimental piety. 

In many ways, Orestes Brownson was 
something of a lay prophet, a lonely 
seeker after truth, social justice, and 
communion among men, nature and God. 
His dramatic growth as a Christian and 
as an intellectual leader is one of the 
most exciting stories of the 19th cen- 
tury.—Oona Burke 


Apes, ANGELS, AND VICTORIANS, by Wil- 
liam Irvine (McGraw-Hill, $5.00), is a 
study of two great minds around whom 
the nineteenth century’s greatest intel- 
lectual battle revolved. One, Charles 
Darwin, was the introverted genius 
whose Origin of Species rocked Vic- 
torian England and revolutionized sci- 
entific theory; the other, Thomas Hux- 
ley, was the brilliant scientist, essayist 
and orator who with tongue and pen 
became Darwin’s public defender and 
subdued his critics. 

In Apes, Angels, and Victorians Wil- 
liam Irvine, with extraordinary schol- 
arship and insight, has been able to 
transform dry facts and ideas into a 
well organized yet dynamic and en- 
grossing story of men and their times. 
It might be added that Professor Irvine 
is completely objective in his urbane 
and often witty presentation of the evo- 
lutionary tussle. Spending sufficient 
time with many of the important 
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spokesmen for Christianity, he makes 
Apes, Angels, and Victorians a many- 
sided look at the age, with all the per- 
tinent facts, flaws and conflicting views 
included and given honest play. 

Darwin emerges as a_ thoroughly 
lovable man who, to his own utter 
astonishment, dropped an intellectual 
bombshell into the midst of a placid 
Victorian era. Throughout the book we 
see him as a man who—despite his poor 
health, shyness and self-doubt—was a 
genius with an enormous idea. The re- 
sults of his discoveries he could not 
control. Darwin, the author tells us, had 
early in life abandoned Christianity 
(“Theology,” Professor Irvine observes, 
“usually gave Darwin indigestion.”), 
and he resisted all subsequent attempts 
to persuade him to return to it. He re- 
jected the Creator; accidental varia- 
tions in species, he insisted, could not 
be caused by a common progenitor, but 
arise essentially through need for them 
in the competition which living imposes. 
“Life,” Darwin maintained, “blindly 
breeds, battles and slaughters its way, 
up to mind and rationality.” 

The defense of Darwinism made 
Huxley’s life one long argument, one 
unending debate, one lifelong polemic 
against Christianity and in favor of 
agnostic evolution and scientific meth- 
od. For all his brilliance and vigorous 
truth-searching, however, Huxley al- 
ways faced a dilemma: Though he 
passionately desired intellectual clarity, 
he would never permit himself the 
“luxuries of certainty.” Inside Huxley’s 
scientific greatcoat was a man haunted 
by melancholy and despair: his own 
achievements he considered “so much 
dust and ashes,” and he never really 
found in life a purpose large enough to 
challenge his tremendous intellect and 
spirit. At bottom, all his thinking was 
influenced by his overwhelming feeling 
that “The universe is hostile,” a place 
of reasonless slaughter and suffering. 
And yet, though throughout his life he 
defended scientific method, his tomb- 
stone, by his own'wish, bore this in- 
scription: “Be not afraid, ye waiting 
hearts that weep;/for still He giveth 
His beloved sleep,/And if an endless 
sleep He wills, so best.” 

—Barpara La Rosa 


THe Piace or Jackats, by Ronald 
Hardy (Doubleday, $3.50), is a short, 
tersely-written, ultra-realistic novel set 
in the midst of the French army’s los- 
ing battle against the Viet Minh in 
Indochina. The protagonist is Antoine 
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The Negro slave who captured 
New York... with a love 
that was stronger than race 


PIERRE TOUSSAINT 


A GENTLEMAN OF OLD NEW YORK 
By Arthur and Elizabeth Odell Sheehan 


“Go to Toussaint,” New Yorkers would say. “He 
will know how to help you.” And so the legends 
grew around this great-souled man, born a slave in 
Haiti, whose life of charity to all men overcame the 
barriers of color a century ago, and made him one 
of the most honored personages in early New York. 
Here is his unforgettable story. 


NS Coming June 23, $3.50 
> 

50 years in the arctic 
wilderness! The mighty 
adventure-story of a Man of 
God in the Frozen North 


BISHOP OF 
THE WINDS 


By Gabriel Breynat 


The thrilling autobiography of the heroic “flying 
bishop” who spent half a century traveling through 
the perilous Arctic by dogsled, canoe, and airplane 
—bringing new hope and inspiration to the Indians 
and Eskimos in their fierce struggle for survival. 


Just published, $3.75 


The story of the beloved 
missionary to Korea whose 
martyrdom in a Red prison 
wrought his greatest victory 


. AMBASSADOR 
IN CHAINS: 


THE LIFE OF PATRICK JOSEPH BYRNE 
By Raymond A. Lane $3.50 


At your bookseller’s - P. J. Kenedy & Sons, N.Y. 8 
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For Summer Reading 








The Christian Imagination 
Studies in Religious Thought 


By Justus George Lawler—Vigor- 
ous essays in which vital questions 
such as the meaning of Christian 
love, the education of youth, and 
true reform within the Church 
are squarely faced and sanely 
discussed. e author considers 
these aspects in the light of that 
spirit which gives us our freedom 
and dignity, and confers perma- 
nent value on the truths handed 
down from one age to another. 

$3 








The Saint of the Atom Bomb —_— 


By Josef Schilliger, translated 
by David Heimann—The absorb- 
ing, true story of the Japanese 
Catholic scientist, Dr. Nagai, who 
was caught in the atomic holo- 
caust of Nagasaki in 1945. At 
great personal risk he continued 
to treat the casualties of the blast 
until finally he himself fell a vic- 
tim to the death-dealing radiation. 

$2.50 








Devotion to the Sacred Heart 


By Louis Verheylezoon, S.J.—A 
systematic treatment of that as- 
pect of the devotion to the Sacred 
Heart which was made popular 
by St. Margaret Mary. The author 
concentrates on the more modern 
devotions which the Church has 
not only encouraged but made 
her own. He also examines the 
devotion as it exists today, as it 
is viewed and proposed by the 
Church, and as it is practiced by 
the faithful. $3.75 











The Heart of Christ 





By Jean Galot, S. J., transiated by 
John Chapin—An attempt to dis- 
cover the intimate thoughts of the 
heart of Christ by contemplating 
our Lord’s inner life as described 
in the Gospels. Father Galot con- 
siders Christ’s heart in four ways: 
as dominated by love for His 
Father; as tenderly devoted tc 
His Mother; as consumed with 
love for men; and as the perfect 
image of the Father. $3.50 








Treasure Untold 





Reflections on the Apostles’ Creed 


By Rev. Albert J. Saamon—Com- 
prehensive and inspirational com- 
mentary on the articles of the 
Apostles’ Creed unearthing the 
“treasure untold,” the faith so 
clearly summarized in that Sym- 
bol. Father Shamon discusses 
each article in turn and gives a 
point-by-point analysis of its 
meaning. He drives home his 
points by snappy anecdotes and 
arguments that appeal to the heart 
as well as the mind. $3.50 











Wherever good books are sold 


THE NEWMAN PRESS 
Westminster, Maryland 














Roget, a young priest assigned as chap- 
lain to the French and Vietnamese 
troops under Colonel Lejeune, a cyni- 
cal, hard-bitten career officer who 
sneers at Roget’s priesthood and re- 
sents him as a piece of unnecessary 
baggage in a hit-and-run jungle war. 

Most of the other officers share 
Lejeune’s barely-veiled contempt for 
the priest, but contempt is not Roget’s 
only adversary. His hope is sapped by 
the virtual certainty that the French 
will lose the war; his faith is shaken by 
the seeming omnipotence of the pagan 
pagoda-gods; his moral fibre is shredded 
by his near-surrender to the advances 
of a missionary’s wife. Even his cour- 
age—the only quality which Lejeune 
will respect—leaves Roget when an 
armored car in which he is riding 
catches. fire; thinking only of saving his 
own skin, he abandons his wounded 
driver to flaming death. 

The Place of Jackals has a few pow- 
erful, even memorable scenes—notably 
one in which Roget, assigned to accom- 
pany the missionary and his wife dur- 
ing the French retreat, becomes the un- 
willing listener to the missionary’s tale 
of how he cozened his superiors into 
sending exorbitant funds to support a 
mission he had convinced them was 
successful. 

Despite rewarding passages like this 


one, however, the novel suffers serious- | 


ly from its weak plot resolution—a 
melodramatic incident through which 
Roget simultaneously redeems himself 
as a man and as a priest. More serious 
is the reader's nagging suspicion 
throughout that the author has only a 
superficial understanding of the nature 
of the priesthood—the pivot on which 
the novel turns.—Rosert L. REYNOLDS 


MerwwI1AN Booxs (Noonday Press) is 
a new series of inexpensive, attractively 
designed paper-back editions of de- 
servedly renowned scholarly and philo- 
sophical books like Rousseau and Ro- 
manticism, by Irving Babbitt ($1.35), 
Force and Freedom, by Joseph Burck- 
hardt ($1.35), The Philosophy of Mod- 
ern Art, by Herbert Read ($1.35), 
and Mysticism, by Evelyn Underhill 
($1.95). The series as a whole should 
appeal to the public which has re- 
sponded so enthusiastically to Double- 
day’s “Anchor Books” and “Image 
Books,” to Knopf’s “Vintage Books” 
and to similar publishing ventures. 
One Meridian reprint of exceptional 
interest is Jacques Maritain’s Creative 
Intuition in Art and Poetry ($1.35), a 





ASK ABOUT 
MARRIAGE 


Monsignor J.D. Conway 
A personal, humorous, and 
frank book of questions and 
answers to the concrete and 
complex problems of love, 
courtship and marriage. The 
book for every home. $3.75 


FIDES-Chicago 10 


book which may eventually rank among 
Maritain’s most important achieve- 
ments. Its direct tendency is to encour- 
age understanding among hitherto 
mutually contemptuous literary fac- 
tions. M. Maritain speaks with correc- 
tive emphasis both to those who love 
obscurity for its own sake, and to those 
who carry lucidity to extremes. An 
indirect tendency is to revive our re- 
spect for the Thomistic tradition upon 
which Maritain has drawn so tactfully 
for his primary insights into the prob- 
lems of artistic inspiration, experience 
and practice.—Francis X. CONNOLLY 











Wuat Tuey Ask Asout Marriace, by 
Msgr. J. D. Conway (Fides, $3.75), is 
a question-and-answer book on court- 
ship and marriage. The answers are 
supplied by a priest who conducts 4 
weekly question box in the Davenport, 
Iowa, Catholic Messenger, directs a 
center for Catholic students at the Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and sits as judge in a 
diocesan marriage court. He is, there- 
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fore, an experienced and well qualified 
marriage counsellor. But what gives 
Msgr. Conway’s book its special quality 
and raises it above the level of most 
gand-a. books is the blend of com- 
passion and wisdom, seriousness and 
humor with which he answers the thorn- 
jest questions—whether from an anxious 
teen-ager contemplating her first date 
or from a mature married couple weigh- 
ing the responsibilities of parenthood 
against the burdenless pleasures of birth 
control. 

Parents, teachers and marriage coun- 
sellors will find Msgr. Conway a well- 
trained moral theologian who never 
forgets that principles must be applied 
by human beings in a human world. 


—R. L. R. 


AMERICAN HERITAGE, edited by Bruce 
Catton (American Heritage Publishing 
Co., Inc. Single copies $2.95, annual 
subscription $12.00). As most readers 
probably know, American Heritage is a 
bi-monthly magazine (in hard covers) 
sponsored by the American Association 
for State and Local History and The 
Society of American Historians. Its 
consistently well written and completely 
entertaining articles about our coun- 
try’s past and present admirably fill out 
the bare bones of the standard history 
textbooks. In the current number, for 
example, this reviewer found the an- 
swers to two questions: “Was America 
discovered before Columbus?” and “Are 
there too many New Deal diaries?” 
equally fascinating. He also liked the 
article about Eli Whitney’s cotton gin 
(which, though it gave slavery a new 
lease on life, also presented the North 
with the technological superiority need- 
ed to defeat the South), the letter (the 
full text of which is published for the 
first time) from Robert R. Livingston, 
American Minister to France, to Secre- 
tary of State James Madison which re- 
sulted in the Louisiana Purchase, the 
story on the dynastic Peale family of 
painters, the account of the rather mys- 
terious relationship of the Reverend 
Charles Wadsworth to the poetess Emily 


EDUCATIONAL 





SAINT MARY’S 
COLLEGE 


Box J, Notre Dame, Indiana 


A Liberal Arts College for 
Women Conducted by the 
Sisters of the Holy Cross 


Degrees: B.A., B.S., B.M. 


The School of Sacred Theology 


for Sisters and Laywomen 


Degrees: Ph.D., M.A. in Religion 


Saint Mary’s is two miles north of 
South Bend and one mile west of the 
University of Notre Dame. 


Seton Hill College 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 
Four-year liberal arts. Pre-professional training 
for medicine, law, social service. Elementary and 
secondary teacher education; art, music, home eco- 
nomics education. Campus nursery school, 200-acre 
campus in foothills of Allegheny Mts. east of Pitts- 
burgh. All sports. Regional, national accreditation. 

CATALOG ON REQUEST. WRITE BOX B. 


DUNBARTON COLLEGE Four-year col- 
OF HOLY CROSS lege for wom- 


en, conducted 
WASHINGTON 8, D. C. by the Sisters 


of the Holy Cross of Notre Dame, In- 

diana. 

Fully accredited. Standard Courses. 

Founded 1935. Twenty-acre campus, 

bordering Rock Creek Park, over- 

looking the city of Washington. 
ADDRESS: BOX 517 














RAVENHILL 

ACADEMY OF THE ASSUMPTION 
@ Fully accredited. Cultural atmosphere. Pre-school 
through high school for girls. Boarding and day. 
College preparatory, art, music, family living, 
secretarial. Post-graduate. Small classes. Sports, 
swimming, riding. Wooded 27-acre campus. Con- 
ducted by The Religious of the Assumption. S$ 


Location and Climate recommended 


by leading physicians . . . 


VILLA CARONDELET 


St. Joseph’s Academy, Tucson, 


Arizona 
Established 1870 


CONDUCTED BY THE SISTERS OF 
ST. JOSEPH OF CARONDELET 


Resident and day school for girls. 
Beautifully appointed buildings on 135 
acre estate. Grades and fully accred- 
ited high school. Music, Art, Dramat- 
ics. Small classes. Home atmosphere. 
Tennis, riding and swimming. 





IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


Accredited Jiberal arts college for women. B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home eco- 
nomics, teacher training; pre-med., pre-law. Stimulat- 
ing social and sports program. Dramatic and musical 
productions with nearby men’s colleges. Homelike 
atmosphere. 325-acre campus near Phila. overlook- 
ing beautiful Chester Valley. New residence hall, lib- 
eral arts building. Pool. Lake for swimming and canoe- 
ing. Farm and dairy. Conducted by the Sisters of the 
{mmaculate Heart of Mary. Early application seers. 
Catalog: Registrar, Box J, Immaculata College, 
Immaculate, Pa. 





Immaculata 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Directed by the Sisters of Providence of Saint-Mary- 
of-the-Woods, Indiana. Fully accredited. 2-year trans- 
fer course in Liberal Arts, Science. Terminal courses 
in Home E ial Art, Voice, Instru- 
mental Music (incl. Harp). Social, educational and 
cultural advantages of Nation’s Capital. Resident 


and day. Catalog. 
Registrar, Department B Washington 16, D. C. 








CAMPS 
CATHOLIC CAMPS 


Our Lady of Lourdes for Girls 6-18 
Camp Acadia for Boys 6-18 


Separate camps, one mile apart. 1,600 acres on 2 
private lakes in Catskills. 49th yr. Riding, Boat- 
ing, Swimming, Tennis, Baseball, “Fishing, Trips, 
Dramatics, Arts & Crafts, | anid & —- Danc- 
ing. Excellent staff & equipm Tutoring in all 
subjects including English. Resident po van doctor, 
nurses, $400 season. Catalog. 


Rev. Vincent P. Clyne, 472-P West 142 St., 








New York 31 ¢ Phone WA 6-2310_____| 





also in Y Miami, aris, London, Rome. Catalog. 
Dept. X, 3480 W. School House Lane 
Germantown, Philadelphia 44, Pa. 











VOCATIONS 





now ready: The Flying Inn ($3.50), a 
fantasy in novel form describing how 
an Irishman and a country innkeeper 
defy an imaginary British prohibition 
law; and Robert Louis Stevenson 
($2.50), a literary study.—R. L. R. 


CHRIST’S MEDICAL CORPSMEN 


THE MISSION OF NURSING THE SICK IS 
ESPECIALLY CHRIST-LIKE. Young Man, 
YOU may attain to personal holiness 
and help to save souls by embracing the 
life of a HOSPITALLER BROTHER. 


Write: Director of Vocations 
St. John of God Hospital 
2445 S. Western Ave. 
Los Angeles 18, Calif. 
Or Hammond Hall 


Western Ave. 
Gloucester, Mass. 


Dickinson, and the excerpt from the 
memoirs of Frederick T. Gates, “The 
man who gave away Rockefeller’s mil- 
lions."—CuristoPHER WooDHOUSE 


New Worip CHEsTERTON is the name 
of a new series of out-of-print books by 
the late English Catholic essayist, nov- 
elist and poet which Sheed and Ward 


THE CATHOLIC SHRINES OF Europe, by 
Monsignor John K. Cartwright and Al- 
fred Wagg (McGraw-Hill, $6.00). A 
Plans to publish between now and 1956, pleasant and far-ranging tour of the 
the 20th anniversary of G. K.’s death. holy places of Western Christendom. 

The first two books in the series are —R. B. 
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The border: a section of an 1806 broadsheet 
for Barcelona’s Corpus Christi Day. Starting 
above and proceeding clockwise: a military 
detachment proceeds the Monstrance, which is 
followed by parishioners (including a pair 
dressed as a lion), priests and acolytes, more 
laymen, and lastly by various sodalities. 
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The God of Hosts in slender host doth dwell, 
Yea, God and man with all to either due, 

That God that rules the heavens and rifled hell, 
That man whose death did us to life renew: 
That God and man that is the angels’ bliss, 


In form of bread and wine our nurture is. 
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Whole may His body be in smallest bread, 
Whole in the whole, yea whole in every crumb; 
With which be one or be ten thousand fed, 

All to each one, to all but one doth come; 

And though each one as much as all receive, 


Not one too much, nor all too little have. 


ROBERT SOUTHWELL 
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PORK 
SHOULDER 
OR COLD 
SHOULDER 


“Marty” makes an 
entertaining movie 


Marty (Ernest Borgnine) pleads 
with Clara (Betsy Blair ). 


With special’mention for its script, 
direction and performances, the jury 
of the 1955 Cannes International 
Film Festival recently awarded United 
Artists’ Marty their Golden Palm 
grand prize. Their judgment is bound 
to be disputed, for Marty is one of 
those movies that either captivates or 
bores. 

To this reviewer, Associate Pro- 
ducer Paddy Chayefsky’s screen adap- 
tation of his own television play is a 
rare and poignant film about the or- 
dinary lives of ordinary people. Its 
hero, Marty Pilletti—played by Er- 
nest Borgnine, the sadistic sergeant 
of From Here to Eternity—is an easy- 
going, 30-plus bachelor who works 
as a butcher in the Bronx. Lonely, 
socially awkward and sensitive about 
past rebuffs from girls, he spends 
most of his spare time just “hangin’ 
around” with friends, pondering the 
inescapable problem: “What d’ya 
wanna do tonight?” Their conversa- 
tion centers around dates, girly 
magazines and paper-back thrillers, 
and the dialogue reproduces with 
painful accuracy the typical small talk 
of barroom buddies. : 

The heaviest pressure on Marty is 
the constant badgering by his well- 
meaning mother, friends and cus- 
tomers about his bachelor status. His 
mother’s continual nagging on the 
subject only serves to increase his 
loneliness; in a touching scene he 
tells her that he’s a fat, ugly man who 
doesn’t want to be hurt any more. But 
one Saturday night, prodded by his 
mother and by. his friend, Angie, 
Marty goes to the Waverly Ball Room 
where he experiences the familiar po- 
lite rejection. Then he meets Clara 
(Betsy Blair), a plain, shy school- 


teacher who has just been abandoned 
by her disappointed blind-date. Marty 
comforts her in an understanding 
way, and they spend the rest of the 
evening together, finding it surpris. 
ingly easy to talk about their most 
personal feelings, and encouraging 
each other in decisions they are both 
trying to make. (Following the course 
of their evening, the moviegoer sees 
some wonderful background shots of 
the city’s different faces and shabbier 
places of entertainment.) When Marty 
leaves Clara at her home, it is with 
the understanding that he will tele. 
phone the next day. 

But the next morning brings dis. 
couragement for him. He meets re- 
sentment for Clara both from his 
mother (“‘She’s not Italian . . . she’s 
a college graduate”), whose relation- 
ship. with Marty is now threatened, 
and from Angie (“That dog?”), who 
is afraid of losing his friend. Torn be- 
tween his loyalty to his old way of 
life, on the one hand, and, on the 
other, by the possibility of creating a 











meaningful life with Clara, Marty | 


must make a painful choice. 

Marty’s conflict is not an uncom- 
mon one. In trying to find the cour- 
age to break away from an unsatis- 
fying yet familiar way of life with its 
rigid and demanding standards, he is 
plagued by guilt, feelings of betrayal, 
and a fear of being unable to establish 
a permanent relationship with any 
woman. To some this may sound like 
pretty flimsy stuff for the makings of 
good drama, and it is true that such 
a theme requires very sensitive han- 
dling to escape being maudlin. But 
Mr. Chayefsky and Director Delbert 
Mann—with humor and _ insight— 
have brought it off.—K. G. 
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It’s actually easy to save money— when you buy 
United States Series E Savings Bonds through the 
automatic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
You just sign an application at your pay office; 
after that your saving is done for you. And the 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the rate 
of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, for as 
long as 19 years and 8 months if you wish! Sign up 
today! Or, if you’re self-employed, invest in Bonds 
regularly where you bank. 


A bullet sang 
through her sleeve 


FTER THE BATTLE of Spotsylvania, she 
A wrote, “I have cooked ten dozen eggs, 
made cracker toast, blanc mange, milk 
punch, arrow-root, washed hands and faces, 
put ice on hot heads, written six soldiers’ 
letters home, stood beside three death 
beds ... It has been a long day...” 


But no longer than the day at Antietam, 
where as Blue and Gray fought to the death, 
a bullet sang through her sleeve and killed 
the wounded soldier she was caring for. 


Or Fredericksburg, where a shell frag- 
ment tore her clothing but could not frighten 
her from working while the battle raged. 


It is not surprising that this slender deter- 
mined woman later founded the American 
Red Cross almost singlehanded. For Clara 
Barton had become an artist and expert at 
meeting grim disaster. 


Like Clara Barton, today’s Americans still 
meet trouble with skill and resolution. For 
qualities that made her great still live in the 
American people. And the fact that these 
people are the real guarantee standing be- 
hind our country’s Savings Bonds tells you 
why U.S. Savings Bonds rank among the 
world’s finest investments. 


Why not join the millions of your fellow 
citizens who are now guarding their futures 
—and their country’s—by investing in, and 
holding, U.S. Savings Bonds? Start today! 


Safe as America—— US. Savings Bonds 


The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooperation with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 








JUBILEE’s book club is going strong—and this month! 
we're offering you $29.50 worth of books for only $10! 


JUBILEE’s BOOK CLUB continues to grow—and this month 
we've arranged for a hard-to-beat package—$29.50 © 
worth of great books for just about one third-of their 


list price. 


You'll receive the seven books described below for only 
$10—a saving of $19.50 on the list prices. And we’re 
adding without charge—as a gift from JUBILEE—a 


copy of Thomas Merton’s famous collection of poems, 
The Tears of the Blind Lions. Thus you'll actually 


receive a total of eight books. 


ST. BENEDICT JOSEPH 

BRE, by Agnes de la Gorce. 
The story of the strange and 
wonderful beggar-saint, a monk 
without a cloister, who in his 
wanderings was a witness to 
eternity, and in his poverty, to 


RELIGIOUS ART from the 
Twelfth to the Eighteenth 
Century, by Emile Mile. A 
lavishly illustrated introduc- 
tion to the religious content of 
the painting, sculpture and 
architecture produced by the 


A TREASURY OF RUS- 
SIAN SPIRITUALITY, 
edited by G. P. Fedotov. 
Before the Communist Revo- 
lution, Russia had a rich 
spiritual tradition. Here are 
500 pages that offer—in ex- 


A TREASURY OF 


cerpts or complete works— 
the profound and _ stimulat- 
ing-thought of Russia’s holi- 
est men from the 11th to the 
20th century. (List price, 
$6.50) 


the treasures of heaven. (List 


flowering of Christian culture. 
price, $3.00) 


(List price, $4.50) 


THE NEW TOWER OF BABEL, 
by Dietrich Von Hildebrand. A 
Fordham professor writes a wise, 
calm and inspiring indictment of 
contemporary secularism. Learned, 
but free from technical jargon, 
these essays are on such themes 
as beauty, education, personality 
and efficiency—how they have been 
perverted and how we can restore 
their true Christian meaning. 


GOLDEN GOAT, by R. L. 
Bruckberger, O-P. The famed 
priest of the French Resistance 
has composed an arresting 
parable of a Worthy Rich Man 
and an Unworthy Poor Man— 
in which the Gospels are yet 
proved right in the end. (List 
price, $2.00) 


ADVENT, by Jean Danielou. A pro- © 
found essay on conversion in which 
Father Danielou traces the fulfill- 
ment of prophecy in history and~ 
examines the transcendent role of the 
Cross in leading men to truth. (List © 
price, $2.50) 





THREE MYSTICS, edited by Father Bruno 
de Jesus-Marie, O.D.C. During the great 
age of Spanish spirituality three contem- 
poraries—St. Theresa of Avila, St. John 
of the Cross and the painter El Greco— 
underwent mystical experiences which this 


JUBILEE Book Club 
handsome volume brilliantly records through 
an extensive selection of the saints’ writ- 


377 Fourth Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
ings and the artist’s works. (List price, 


(] Enclosed is $10. Please enroll me as a member vi _— 
of JUBILEE’s Book Club. I understand that I am . Fe) 
to receive the seven books described above plus the 
bonus book. You will send me one selection per 
month for six months (in one case the selection 
comprises two books). My first book will be shipped 
about June 15, 1955. 


ST. TERESA OF AILS 
JOUN OF THE.CROSS 


And a Bonus 
Book... 


Thomas Merton’s TEARS OF THE 
BLIND LIONS —a collection of 
vigorous and beautiful poems writ- = 
ten from the Trappist Monastery ~ 
of Our Lady of Gethsemani. 








How the JUBILEE BOOK CLUB 
works ... 

Starting on June 15th, we will ship you one 
Street selection each month over a six-month period. 
(in one case, of course, you will receive two 
books together.) You pay only $10 when you 

oin the Club. (JUBILEE takes care of all 
andling and shipping costs.) Simply fill out 
the coupon (left), attach payment and mail 
... We have been able to obtain only a limited 
number of books at this special low rate, so 
join now. 








City Zone State 


NOTE: JUBILEE’s editors reserve the right to substitute other 
books if necessary, and to ship the selections in any 
convenient order. 
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